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VOLTAIRE AND DON QUIJOTE: 
SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 


JF gprs Barpon, in his study on “Don Quichotte” en France au 
XVIle et XVIIIe siécle? establishes beyond doubt Voltaire’s 
familiarity with the Spanish novel. He cites numerous allusions to it in 
the works of the French author, as well as various brief characterizations 

” “plein,” “varié,” “prodigieux ouvrage.” How- 
ever, he finds in Voltaire no “jugement en forme” or “critique dévelop- 
pée” on Cervantes’ masterpiece, and notes only two cases in which Vol- 
taire, “a titre d’auteur” may have been influenced by it: the poem en- 
titled La Prude, containing a character who unites 


of it, such as “curieux, 


Le ridicule avec probité 


and whom Voltaire himself compares to Don Quijote; and a few pages 
in Candide concerning the library of Pococurante, which has only the 
vaguest resemblance to Quijote’s collection of romances, 


In view of the meager results of M. Bardon’s investigation, it seems 
appropriate to assemble here some slight additional data which he over- 
looked, although previously pointed out by others. 


In the first place, Professors Havens and Torrey discovered among 
Voltaire’s books at Leningrad the copies of the Quijote that he owned 
and probably used.2_ They were a Prélogo de las obras de Miguel Cer- 
vantes, and the Primera Parte del ingenioso hidalgo Don Quixote de la 
Mancha, published in Brussels in 1617, and five volumes (lacking vol. 
IV) of the six-volume French translation by Filleau de Saint-Martin, 
third edition, published at Lyons in 1723. We cannot know which 
shows more signs of use. Although Voltaire could read Spanish, it was 


2Paris, Champion, 1931, pp. 548-562. 
2G. R. Havens and N. Torrey, “Voltaire’s books: a selected list,” MPh, 
XXVII, 1-22. 
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not an easy task for him,* and he probably read thoroughly only the 
translation. 


Moreover, in 1913 Fernand Caussy printed from the Leningrad 
papers a chapter Des Arts that Voltaire had originally intended for the 
Essai sur les moeurs* and which contains an interesting passage con- 
cerning the novel which might be called a “jugement en forme” or even 
a “critique développée” : 


Je ne sais si son livre sera de tous les temps comme il fut en paraissant de 
toutes les nations. I] semble qu'il ait perdu un peu de son prix depuis que 
lesprit de chevalerie et le godt des romans qui en traitaient sont disparus du 
monde. Ce grand attrait des lecteurs, le plaisir de voir tourné en ridicule ce 
qui est en vogue ne subsistant plus a laissé plus de liberté 4 l’esprit de con- 
sidérer le vide qui se trouve dans beaucoup d’endroits de ce roman de Don 
Quichotte; on s’est apercu qu’il y a des endroits insipides, tels que l’histoire de 
Marcelle, que les vers qui y sont semés ne valent rien, qu’il y a des traits aussi 
bas qu’inutiles, que souvent les aventures ne son point liées, que c’est un ouvrage 
qui ne fait point un tout ensemble, qu’enfin si le naturel, les bonnes plais- 
anteries, et le caractére des deur héros,, d’autant plus plaisant qu’ils sont tous 
deux de bonne foi, et qu’ils ne veulent jamais étre plaisans; si, dis-je, ces 
beautés donnent encore beaucoup de prix 4 cet ouvrage, il semble que les 
défauts dont je parle l’ont fait descendre de la prmiére place of on le mettait. 


Finally, if there is any work of Voltaire’s in which the author re- 
minds one of Cervantes, it is certainly La Pucelle, in which noble and 
chivalrous adventures are parodied and made ridiculous by Voltaire’s 
characters. Here one would naturally turn to look for passages show- 
ing the influence of the Quijote. Such a passage, and a more important 
one than either of those cited by M. Bardon, is to be found in canto 
XVIII, which had first appeared in the Contes de Guillaume Vadé as a 
“chant détaché d’un poéme épique,” under the title La Capitolade, in 
1764.* In this canto, after citing the principal misfortunes that Charles 
VII has endured during his life, Voltaire sets about relating in detail a 
further unfortunate episode in the career of his “hero.” 


The king and his company encounter near the forest of Orleans a 





3In 1753 he writes to d’Alembert: “A l’égard des Espagnols, je ne connais 
que Don Quichotte et Antonio de Solis. Je ne sais pas assez l’espagnol pour 
avoir lu d’autres livres, pas méme le Chateau de l’Gme de Sainte Thérése.” 
This does not mean, of course, that he read these two works in the original. 

4F. Caussy, “Voltaire inédit. Le chapitre des arts de VEssai sur les moeurs,” 
RDDM, May 1, 1913, p. 109. 


5sCf. Beuchot’s Avertissement in the Moland edition of Voltaire’s Cuvres 
complétes, IX, 10. 
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convoy of prisoners on their way to Marseilles and to the galleys. Joan 
approaches near enough to see their chains ; 


Hélas! ce sont des chevaliers, dit-elle, 
Qui sont captifs; et c’est notre devoir 
De délivrer cette troupe fidéle .. . 


The guards are promptly put to flight, and the king questions the pris- 
oners concerning their crimes. One of them answers with feigned 
humility and perfect cynicism, describing the virtues and passing lightly 
over the crimes of his companions and himself, who are all caricatures 
of certain of Voltaire’s enemies. The kind-hearted king has pity on the 
wretches and takes them under his protection, in spite of Joan’s advice 
to have them all hanged, and gives them food and lodging for the night; 
but before dawn the rascals run away, taking with them all they can 


lay hands on. The king and his retinue continue their way as best 
they can. 


Nos chevaliers 4 moitié s’équipérent, 
Fort simplement les dames s’ajustérent, 
On arriva mal en point, harassé, 

Un pied tout nu, l’autre 4 demi chaussé. 


Reading this canto of La Pucelle, one inevitably thinks of La Fon- 
taine and Marot, but especially of Cervantes’ chapter (XXII of Part I) 
De la libertad que did D. Quijote a muchos desdichados que mal de su 
grado los llevaban donde no quisieron ir. The famous pair of adven- 
turers are met on their way by four guards conducting a dozen convicts 
to the seacoast, “gente forzada del rey que va a las galeras.” Upon being 
questioned, six convicts give sprightly accounts of their deeds. The most 
heavily chained prisoner is Ginés de Pasamonte who boasts of having 
written a better novel than Lazarillo de Tormes. He began the novel 
in jail and is not sorry to return in order to finish the book there. After 
hearing the account of their deeds, Don Quijote, though less credulous 
than Charles, resolves to set them free. After liberating the criminals he 
commands them to go and present themselves to Dulcinea del Toboso. 
When they tell him this is impossible, the Knight of the Sorrowful 
Countenance becomes angry, whereupon he and Sancho are repaid for 
their noble deed with a shower of stones, then robbed and left in the 
road, “Sancho en pelota, y temeroso de la santa Hermandad ; Don Qui- 


jote mohinisimo de verse tan malparado por los mismos a quien tanto 
bien habia hecho.” 


We may be sure that Voltaire had read this chapter of Don Quijote 
for it had been called to his attention by the anonymous author of a witty 
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pamphlet Combat de M. de Voltaire contre M. l’ Abbé Desfontaines 
(undated) in which the writer points out that Voltaire committed an 


egregious error in having abbé Desfontaines liberated from prison 
(1725) : 


Vous fites alors 4 l’égard de M. L’abe’ [sic] ce que fit autrefois le fameux 
Don Quichotte 4 Ginés de Passamont. Vous scavez sans doute de quelle recon- 
naissance fut paié le zéle de Vimprudent chevalier. Le premier usage que 
Passamont fit de sa liberté, fut d’assommer et de voler celui qui venoit de la lui 
procurer. Ce n’est pas en cela seul que vous ressemblez au héros de la manche; 
a la valeur prés, vous le représentez assez bien. Et je vous laisse 4 juger vous 


méme se le caractére de M. L’abbé n’iroit pas aussi bien avec celui de Passa- 
mont. 


Voltaire was not likely to forget a passage thus brought to his atten- 
tion, and he recalled it later in order to vary the adventures of his 
heroine and to illustrate the opening lines of the canto: 


Je ne connais dans Vhistoire du monde 
Aucun héros, aucun homme de bien, 
Aucun prophéte, aucun parfait chrétien, 
Qui n’ait été la dupe d’un vaurien, 

Ou des jaloux, ou de Vesprit immonde. 


Frances HARLAND 


CHANDLER B. BEALL 
University of Oregon 


Quoted by Bardon, of. cit., p. 562. 

7The rapprochement was pointed out in the eighteenth century by Palissot, 
who noted that “l’idée de ce chant appartient en entier 4 Michel de Cervantes.” 
Cf. Pucelle, p. 289. note. 








A STupDy IN Los ROMANCES DEL CICLO CAROLINGIO 


T HE INFLUENCES of the Carolingian legends in Spain, particularly 
with reference to the ballads of that country, are significant and 
constitute the material for interesting, although occasionally confusing, 
investigation. This ground has been so carefully studied, however, by 
such eminent scholars as Ramon Menéndez Pidal, Menéndez y Pelayo, 
Gaston Paris, and others, that it is not too difficult to obtain a general 
picture of the entire question, or an understanding of some perplexing 
details, according to one’s reason in turning to the matter under dis- 
cussion. Our purpose in this essay shall be the first named; we should 
like to set forth as clearly as possible a general explanation of the appear- 
ance in Spain of legends connected with the French Carolingian lore, 
and in what guises it found its way into the Spanish romances. 


How did these French influences come to operate in the ballads of 
Spain? We must turn back to the Middle Ages to find the answer to 
that question. During that period Moorish civilization was often bril- 
liant, particularly under the Omayyads (756-1031).2_ In comparison, 
the little Christian kingdoms struggling in Spain were shabby and crude, 
wasted by petty strife, rivalry, and later, by the all-absorbing obsess- 
ion—the Reconquest.? And at this time a second influence was at work. 
France, the leading nation in Europe, exerted some control in the devel- 
opment of Christian Spain. There were pilgrimages to the tomb of St. 
James of Compostela, which “from the ninth century on, attracted enor- 
mous numbers of French, establishing a current of intercourse that af- 
fected literary and practical modes, both in Spain and in France. French 
communities (barrios Francos) were established in Aragon, Navarre, 
and Catalonia. During the 11th century, many monasteries were found- 
ed by the Benedictines of Cluny, and many bishoprics were entrusted to 
prelates who were either French, like Bernard, the first Bishop of To- 
ledo, or Francophiles, like Diego Gelmirez, the turbulent Bishop (later 
Archbishop) of Santiago.’’* 


The French script replaced the old Gothic, the French being used 
widely by the end of the twelfth century. 


Acrecentése el influjo y aun llegé 4 verdadero afrancesamiento en la corte 


1Merimée and Morley, History of Spanish Literature, New York, 1930, p. 18. 
21 bid., p. 19. 

3Ibid., p. 20. 

«Ibid., pp. 20-21. 
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de Alfonso VI y de sus yernos borgonones, transformé el monacato, puso en moda 
las costumbres feudales, cambié el rito, cambié la letra de los codices . .5 


In connection with what we are accustomed to term chivalry, Puy- 
maigre has some interesting comments to make. His argument? is to 
the effect that chivalry in Spain at this time was not what it seemed to 
be in France or in some of the other countries in Europe. The Arabic 
invasion disrupted the development of an incipient feudal society. It 
is true that such a social organization appeared in Asturias and under the 
Castilian kings, but this type of feudalism was always lacking in vigor. 
The Crusades, which stimulated the growth of the chivalric ideal in 
the other European countries did not affect Spain to a great extent, for 
Spain was too occupied with her eternal crusade against the Moors. 


The first Arabic invasions, continues Puymaigre, annihilated the 
old aristocracy. Equality of danger before the Arab made any leader, 
no matter how obscure his origin, a hero. On reconquered ground there 
formed independent cities, held together in communes. On the other 
hand, a kind of feudalistic society was formed, in imitation of the French, 
completing this rather anarchistic system. Duran says that the statute 
laws formed by these communes represent feudalism going democratic 
in a clash with the old aristocratic feudalism. 


The odd situation, concludes the French scholar, took a great deal 
of prestige away from the idea of chivalry as we look upon it during this 
period in other countries. There was no class in Spain attracting special 
attention, envy, or admiration; there was no particular class which 
struck the imagination of the poets or of the people—warriors came 
from all walks of life. As a result, this curiosity concerning an upper 
class was lacking in the peninsula; consequently, the offshoot of French 
epic poetry bloomed there very late. At the time when these epic poems 
represented a tableau of a brilliant society in France, the corresponding 
social stratum did not exist in Spain. 

Puymaigre says, as do Mila y Fontanals? and Menéndez Pidal,* and 
others, that the Carolingian material interested the Spaniards primarily 
because of the fact that the theatre of the action was usually Spain and 


SMenéndez y Pelayo, Antologia de Poetas Liricos Castellanos, Paris, 1910, 
Vol. 11, p. 72. 

¢Puymaigre, Vieux Auteurs Castillans, Paris, 1861, pp. 295-297. Cf. also 
Pelayo, Vol. 12, pp. 426-427. 

Mila y Fontanals, De la Poesia herico-popular castellana, Barcelona, 1874, 
p. 328. 
®Pelayo, Vol. 11, pp. 71 ff. 
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the favorite activity was that of chasing “‘Moorish dogs.” But the Span- 
ish were borrowing characters that had no root for them in reality. 
With the influx too of Breton material and some gross exaggeration of 
one sort or another, personages, facts, and geography became addition- 
ally confused. This is natural to the imitative mind which alters quali- 
ties and enlarges defects. 


But enough generalities—let us become more specific. When did the 
French influences become apparent, and in what? Mila writes: 


Por otro lado vimos que en Espafia eran conocidas las narraciones francescas 
desde el siglo XII... .9 


Menéndez y Pelayo tells us that the Chanson de Roland material came 
into Spain by the middle of the XIIth century, derived from the epic 


poetry of France in two streams—both the popular and the learned.2° 
Gaston Paris writes: 


La preuve de la connaissance qu’on en avait dés le douziéme siécle en 
Espagne se trouve dans un poéme latin composé 4 la louange du roi Alfonse VII 
peu de temps aprés la mort de ce prince (1157). L’auteur, louant un guerrier, 
dit de lui: ‘S’il avait vécu au temps de Roland et qu’il eit fait le troisiéme avec 
lui et Olivier, je puis le dire, sans accuser ceux-ci, la nation des Sarrasins serait 
sous le joug des Francais, et les fidéles compagnons n’auraient pas trouvé la 
mort.’ On remarquera que cette allusion ne peut se rapporter qu’aux chansons 
de gestes: Turpin n’isole pas ainsi Roland et Olivier et nomme 4 peine le dernier 
dans son récit de Roncevaux. En outre ce passage nous montre, chez les 
Espagnols, une légende de Roncevaux tout a fait conforme a la nétre dont elle 
est empruntée.11 


Such French monuments are then lacking, according to Gaston Paris, 
until Crénica general of Alfonso X in the thirteenth century, which 
contains several legends relative to the Carolingian cycle. Some of 
these have been located in the French epic poems as far as source is 
concerned, and others seem to have no connection with the French ma- 
terial other than the use of certain proper names.** Furthermore, the 
term cantares de gesta is constantly used, which can have no reference to 
anything but the Chansons de gestes. 


L’épopeé carolingienne avait donc trouvé en Espagne comme une seconde 
patrie, et les critiques sont unanimes 4 voir dans les juglares, si souvent men- 
tionnés dans la Crénica general comme auteurs de ces chansons de gestes, des 
éléves et des imitateurs des jongleurs francais.13 


°Mila, p. 328. 

10Pelayo, p. 71. 

Gaston Paris, Histoire poétigue de Charlemagne, Paris, 1905, p. 203. 
12Pelayo, Vol. 12, pp. 320-445. 

13Paris, p. 204. 
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When the Spaniards had repeated for a long time the legends about 
Charlemagne and his wars in Spain, it occurred to the Spanish mind 
that Spain itself rather than the Moors or the Basques, should play a 
more important role in the stories. As a result, Bernaldo del Carpio 
was invented. Gaston Paris tells us that this Bernaldo is known to us 
only through later works, but that at first, about the middle of the 12th 
century, he was the nephew of Charlemagne. In fact he was an illegit- 
imate child of Charlemagne’s sister by a Spanish count whom she had 
met on a pilgrimage to St. James the Greater of Compostela. Bernaldo 
was one of the Emperor’s warriors who fought with him in Italy and 
against the Saracens in Spain. Another interpretation came to the 
juglares, however, and Bernaldo became essentially Spanish. His 
mother was next the sister of Alfonso the Chaste, and Bernaldo rep- 
resented the national spirit of Spain in fierce struggles against the for- 
eign invaders. This is the character retained later by the romances; in 
the Crénica general both versions of Bernaldo’s origin are related, but 
Alfonse X quite understandably adopts the second.** 


Léon Gautier summarizes for us very conveniently the history of 
the French “épopée” south of the Pyrenees. This complex problem may 
be broken into four epochs. The first may be termed the jongleur per- 
iod, during which Spain, particularly in the north, is invaded by these 
French singers. By the 12th century the reaction has set in, and in the 
second period which Gautier terms the Chronicle period, or the period 
of national honor, we see the Spaniards inventing Bernaldo as the rep- 
resentative of a new consciousness. From the beginning of the 15th 
century and lasting for about a hundred years is the third period of the 
Carolingian ballads. After the invention of printing, the actual use of 
printing commencing in Spain by about 1474, the period of decadence 
sets in and Spain is invaded by the prose romances that so irritated 
Cervantes.*5 


Concerning the Carolingian romances themselves, Pelayo writes: 


Lo que si podemos afirmar es que la admirable eflorescencia de los romances 
carolingios en el siglo XV nos muestra un tipo tan nuevo, tan profundamente 
espafiolizado ya, tan distante de sus origines, que no podemos menos de ver en 
ellos el ultimo momento de una evolucién larguisima.1¢ 


Pelayo then goes on to point out that the ballad development prob- 


14Paris, p. 206. 


1sLéon Gautier, Les Epopées francaises, Paris, 1894, Vol. II, pp. 326-327. 
16Pelayo, Vol. 12, pp. 355-356. 
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ably followed the same laws as the Spanish epics. The first Carolingian 
treatments in Spain were undoubtedly long, involved, and repetitious. 
People had a tendency to remember the more interesting fragments which 
gradually became disengaged from the original body of material, and 
these snatches became ballads, fragments of the Carolingian legend, re- 
juvenated, revitalized and treated like a lyric motive, diffused like the 
echo of far off music, to paraphrase the thoughts of Pelayo. 


Entwistle says: ““The ballad (Spanish) summarizes the whole epic 
plot . . . . it is sometimes uncertain whether a Castilian ballad has the 
authority of a French epos or chapbook, as in the Valdovinos series and 
Guarinos ...... On the other hand, the Carolingian convention is 
such in Spain, that common international ballad stuff is given a Carolin- 
gian setting.”** He says too: “The Carolingian ballads are . . . . num- 
erous and elaborate. They cannot be made into a closed group, because 
of the Castilian custom of attracting into this cycle all romantic narra- 
tives. Some of them should be termed semi-carolingian, rather than 
Carolingian, and even so there remain others uncertainly attached.’** 


Although the inspiration for the Spanish romances comes directly 
from the French material, the tracing of the origin of each ballad is dif- 
ficult. Pelayo expresses himself clearly enough in this record: 


No por eso creemos que actuales romances carolingios sean herederos 
immediatos de los cantares de gesta espafioles, que existieron, sin duda, ni 
mucho menos de los primitivos cantares franceses en que aquéllos hubieron de 
apoyarse. Ha sido necesaria toda la paciencia y sagaz labor de la erudicién 
moderna para indagar la genealogia de cada uno de estos romances, y aun asi 
quedan todavia algunos rebeldes al andlisis. En los restantes, la tradicién épica 
est4 profundamente alterada... .19 


Everything is treated with a free use of the imagination from stories that 
are recollected literally, but vaguely. 


En su lenguaje y estilo estos romances, como todos los demas que ,llamos 
viejos, pertenecen al siglo XV (acaso alguno 4 las postrimérias del XIV) ; 
pero, aparte de esta general consideracion, los del ciclo carolingio tienen entre 
si un aire de parentesco, una semejanza de familia y escuela que nos permite 
inferir que fueron compuestos todos 6 casi todos dentro de una centuria.2° 


What are some of the characteristics that give these Carolingian 
romances the air of being of a piece, or from a group that shows marked 


17Entwistle, European Balladry, London, 1939, pp. 103-1v4. 
is] bid., p. 175. 

19Pelayo, Vol. 12, p. 357. 

20] bid., p. 358. 
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relationship, through its component parts, with a common source? There 
is much confusion—the Duero river runs by Paris, the sword Duran- 
darte becomes a knight, Paris is visible from the Pyrenees, Gawain 
saunters over to the Carolingian from the Breton cycle and appears in 
Spain under the name of Galvan, and Bernaldo del Carpio kills Roland 
at Roncesvalles. 


There are, nevertheless, some general traits common to the Carolin- 
gian romances. One is the formation of the pretérito perfecto with the 
auxiliary fué and the infinitive (assonance can be prolonged indefinitely 
that way). There is a regular use of certain out of the way words, such 
as sacramento for juramento, and lexar for dejar. The partitive is fre- 
quently employed, “tantos matan de los moros ... .“ Proper names 
terminate in “s’” as in Oliveros, Gaiferos, Carlos, Calainos; this is a 
survival of the Old French nominatives in -s.2* Repetitions are of course 
numerous—this characteristic is found in the French Epic. Maledic- 
tions and omens of one sort or another are found in the Carolingian 
romances in Spain as well as in the French epics. Concern with articles 
of dress is another general trait found in many of these romances. 


In considering the Carolingian ballads in Spain as a whole, we find 
that they may be divided or arranged in about fifteen main categories. 
We shall list them below as briefly as possible :?2 


1. The oldest ballads are those that have to do with Roncesvalles ;23 
they are the ones which are closest to the original story in French. Such 
are: “Domingo eres de Ramos”; “Ya comienzan los franceses”; “En 
Paris esta Dofia Alda”; “Mala la vistes, franceses.” The ballad which 
opens with the hemistich,. “Por muchas partes herido” is of the late six- 
teenth century. In Dojfia Alda there is some symbolism of a classical 
sort, as in Ulysses. With all the artistic handling evident in this ballad, 
Pelayo points out that it isn’t as gripping as the stark grief briefly ex- 
pressed by Aude in the Chanson de Roland, when she hears of Roland’s 
death. In “Ya comienzan los franceses” Reinaldos steals the center of 
the stage away from Roland. Pelayo attributes this to the fact that such 
was probably the case already in the Spanish cantar from which the 
romance was originally taken. 


21Entwistle, loc. cit. 

22This summary of the Carolingian ballads follows that of Menéndez y 
Pelayo. It is more complete than that of Gautier in Vol. II of his work. 

23Cf. for recent discovery Menéndez Pidal, “Un nuevo cantar de gesta 
espafol del siglo XIII,” Rewista de Filologia espanola, 1V, 1917, pp. 105-204. 
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2. The Gaiferos legends are among the oldest in the Romances, es- 
pecially Moriana and Julianesa. 


3. La Linda Melisendra should not be tied up with the Gaiferos 
ballads, for Melisendra has no connection with Gaiferos’ wife except 
by name. There seems to be a remote source for Melisendra in the Belis- 
sent of Amis and Amiles. 


4. Under the name Valdovinos are grouped many tales, and two 
main characters from the French epics masquerade under this name in 
Spain. One is Baudoin, the brother of the redoubtable Roland. An- 
other seems to be Baldovin, nephew of Roland and the youngest of the 
twelve peers. 


5. The three long romances juglarescos about the Marqués de 
Mantua seem to be quite Spanish in their present state, but contain traces 
of Ogier le Danois and the Chanson de Saisnes. 


6. Conde Claros, from the hand of a troubador at the court of 
Juan II (first part of the 15th century), shows grace and gallantry. 
Depping first noticed that the romance unrolls the story of a love affair 
that has some similarity to the legends about Emma, Charlemagne’s 
daughter, and Eginhard. 


7. Isolated in the Carolingian ballads and quite original, according 
to Gaston Paris, who has caught no glimpse of it in the French narra- 
tives, appears the Romance del Palmero. It might be a prototype rather 
than an imitation of the Gaiferos group; it is more arrogant in tone and 
entirely free from affectation. : 


8. El Infante V engador has Germanic echoes in it, with its fire and 
iron and the magic number seven. 


9. The ballads entitled del Soldan de Babilonia and el Conde de 
Narbona are of doubtful origin, possibly Moorish. There is a faint con- 
nection with Aimeri de Narbonne. 


10. The story in Rosaflorida is the same as in La Linda Melisendra. 
It is treated with more delicacy, however, and has the atmosphere of 
fantasy found in the suel/tos Fontefrida and Rosa Fresca. 


11. The Montesinos ballads Mila puts as intermediate material be- 
tween the juglarescos and what he terms the decadent. The Montesinos 
romances are personal in tone but epic in the sweep of the story, apparent- 
ly taken from Aiol. Pelayo and others don’t mention the possibility, but 
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there seems to be some of the Perlesvaus legend in them, also. Durand- 
arte is associated with the Montesinos group. 


12. Conde Dirlos is the longest of the ballads. “It is merely the 
Noble Moringer motif, of German origin, but elaborated with all pos- 
sible Carolingian pomp of names.”*¢ 


13. Reinaldos de Montalban material comes into Spain indirectly 
from France by way of Italy and the Leandra innamorata of da Gualdo, 
not published until 1508. In this Italian work, Renaud has given way 
to Roland as the character of prime importance. This change from the 
French version was carried on into Spain with further minor variations. 


14. The model for Calainos, according to Pelayo, seems to have 
been a Provencal version of Fierabras. Calainos is one of the most 
modern of the Spanish romances. 


15. Other Carolingian legends are to be found in the novelas and 
in the theatre. Such is the case with regard to tales about Roland’s 
youth. The origin of this lore seems to be Italian, but there is much 
dispute and little light in argument concerning it. As far as we know, 
there are no romances which deal with the mocedades de Roldan. 


Such are the Carolingian themes that are to be found in the romances, 
a la castillane. Some have verve and vigor, others are dull and flat. 
Disfigured as some of the legends are, compared to the French originals, 
they nevertheless have a color and life of their own, for the most part. 
It is true, the “allure francaise” is not there, but the romances have little 
fripperies of their sort, naive ornamentations that betray the “letterd” 
hand. Who were the literary minds in back of the ballads? The imag- 
ination can play about such a question and speculate, and the scholars can 
offer no definite information. Great men of the calibre of Mila, and 
Pelayo, and Menéndez Pidal have uncovered the sources to satisfy cur- 
iosity and to add to the monument called “literary” ; the authors of the 
ballads are forever lost in the mists of centuries ago “in the country at 
the bottom of Europe.” 

Horace S. Craic 

University of California at Los Angeles 


24Entwistle, p. 177. 




















SCHILLER IN CANADA 


i IS A WELL-KNONN fact that, of all the writers of the German Classi- 
cal Period, Friedrich Schiller found the most general and most lasting 
popular favor among English speaking peoples. The enthusiastic ac- 
claim by Carlyle and other English writers brought him public attention 
in England as well as on the North American continent. His liberal 
ideas served to popularize him at a time when Goethe’s greater conser- 
vatism stood aloof from the Anglo-Saxon ethos. The purpose of this 
paper is to show in what manner Schiller became known to Canada, 
and to what extent his popularity survived throughout the Nineteenth 
Century. 


While England found an early intellectual and rationalistic interest 
in Schiller’s writings, Canada was first introduced to him through the 
medium of the music incidental to both his dramatic and lyric works. 
Rossini’s opera, William Tell, written in 1829, through its double appeal 
of music and action, was more popular than Schiller’s drama, which in- 
spired it. As far as present records show, the famous Overture to this 
opera was played for the first time in Canada on June 25, 1852, at 
Toronto. The occasion was the 525th concert of the Germania Society, 
and the locale was the old St. Lawrence Hall. 


Almost from the very beginning of the city there was at least one 
regiment of soldiers stationed in Toronto. Each regiment had a band 
and as a rule these musicians also did some concert work. A number of 
the bands had very capable leaders who also directed musical organiza- 
tions in the city. The Overture to William Tell also appealed to these 
bands, for in July, 1861, the Thirteenth Regiment Band included it on 
its program. Thereafter the composition became a popular favorite in 
the city. 


Most Canadian churches did much to foster music. The Metro- 
politan Church and St. James Cathedral have been examples in this 
regard. Quite frequently smaller churches also gave concerts. On a 
program at St. Ann’s Church for April 8, 1861, we find a trio from 
William Tell. 


The first performance of the musical version, by Romberg, of the 
Lay of the Bell was given by the Toronto Musical Union, under the 
direction of Mr. John Carter, on June 3, 1862. Yielding to popular 
demand, the Musical Union repeated the performance on March 10, 
1864, and from this time on it remained a favorite with Canadian audi- 
ences. 
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In 1864 and 1865 Gottschalk and Patti found selections from the op- 
era William Tell very attractive numbers on their programs. When St. 
Andrew’s Society gave a concert in the Music Hall the program included 
Guillaume Tell by Ascher. The composition was played as a piano duet. 


On May 2, 1871, Mr. Carter’s chorus gave a memorable concert in 
St. James Cathedral. The major part of the program consisted of 
Schiller’s Lay of the Bell. The advertisement read in part as follows: 
“This is the most original and perhaps the most beautiful of all of 
Schiller’s poems. It is unequalled by anything that Goethe wrote.” The 
concert was given to an overflowing house. 


The foregoing sentences may give us a clue to the popularity of this 
composition. In addition there undoubtedly was an inspirational fac- 
tor. The population was scattered, roads were unimproved and life was 
hard in this northern inland country. It must not be forgotten that the 
citizenry of English speaking Canada was educated beyond the standards 
usually found among pioneers. The cultural life corresponded to that 
of our own New England forefathers. The inspiration derived from 
music, literature, and religion was eagerly sought and enthusiastically 
embraced when opportunities presented themselves. It is a noteworthy 
fact that the best performances were most highly appreciated, while many 
mediocre companies and performers were ridiculed. Humor, beauty, 
and art were appreciated because they supplied food for that part of man 
that frontier life could not satisfy. Even as early as 1851 when Jenny 
Lind visited Toronto 1000 tickets were sold in one and one half hours. 
Scalpers found a ready sale for tickets at $10.00 to $12.00 each. Miss 
Lind’s conquest of Toronto was complete when she gave a second con- 
cert for charity. 


It is not difficult to see why the sentiment and philosophy of life 
contained in Das Lied von der Glocke should appeal to people of this 
type. Hope, enthusiasm, and idealism were dominant characteristics of 
most of the colonists who had sought refuge from intolerable conditions 
and who had anticipated, and found, unlimited possibilities in this land of 
opportunity. In the Song of the Bell there are close analogies with the 
life of the pioneer. Schiller’s concepts of life found a cheerful response 
in the breasts of those hardy enthusiastic pioneers who felt they were 
masters of their fates. 


The next organization to use the Lay of the Bell was the Philhar- 
monic Society of Toronto on January 8, 1878. The critic the next 
morning reported that “this captivating composition was rendered with 
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great satisfaction.” The solos were taken by Miss Brokovsky, Miss 
Scott, Mr. Hampshire, and Mr. Warrington. “How great the might of 
subtle fire” was especially singled out for praise. Mr. Torrington direc- 
ted the chorus. On June 17 of the same year, Mr. Torrington also in- 
cluded the Overture to Tell on his concert program at the Horticul- 
tural Gardens. 


Early in July, 1878, the Philharmonic Society again gave the Lay of 
the Bell by Romberg. The soloists were the same as in the January 
performance, except Mr. Macdougall, who gave an excellent interpreta- 
tion of the Master Bellfounder. 


Bellini’s Overture to William Tell proved very popular with Dr. 
Strathy’s pupils. Dr. Strathy conducted a Pianoforte Players Classical 
Club with great success. He used this overture on numerous occasions 
in his piano recitals, usually for six hands. 


On March 15, 1880, The Strakosch Grand Italian Opera Company 
consisting of 100 artists gave the first complete rendition of Rossini’s 
opera William Tell in Toronto. The performance was well done and 
was greatly appreciated. 


Among the musicians who visited Canada selections from the opera 
William Tell were popular. One of these was Herr Emil Schenck of 
the Dresden Opera House. He came as soloist with the Rochester 
Philharmonic Orchestra on March 4, 1881. 


The Overture to Te/l was a favorite number on most festival pro- 
grams. At the Semi-Centennial celebration of the city of Toronto in 
1884 a special effort was made to present the finest music of which the 
city was capable. At the closing concert the orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Claxton rendered this composition. The selection was 
again used at the music festival in 1886. Even the great bands and or- 
chestras found the Te// overture very popular. Thus it was used by Dr. 
Leopold Damrosch and his orchestra, and also by the Gilmore Band 
when they visited Toronto. 


The Queen’s Own Rifles introduced a new march on their program 
of August 5, 1886. It was known as the Schiller March and was com- 
posed by Meyerbeer. 


The Emma Juch Grand English Opera Company gave a perform- 
ance of the opera William Tell on April 13, 1890. Details concerning 
the event could not be learned. Unfortunately for later generations 
there seem to have been frequent occasions when newspapers and theatre 
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managers did not advertise in the papers and the reporters retaliated by 
managrs did not advertise in the papers and the reporters ertaliated by 
not reporting the performances. In many cases the official records had 
been burned or lost. Toronto seems to have been especially unfortunate 
with fires in theatres. Other sources also are rapidly disappearing. Per- 
haps the largest and most complete collection of official documents to 
be found in Canada was destroyed a few months before the writer called 
on the firm. The Heintzmann firm had since the earliest times been 
headquarters for all musical and theatrical matters. The recent retire- 
ment of the eldest member of the firm had necessitated a reorganization 
and to gain room for new stock the old programs, tickets, circulars and 
reviews had been burned. It is unfortunate for those who are interested 
in German contributions to the civilization of the new world that such 
conditions prevail. 


Although Schiller’s Robbers was performed in the United States in 
1793, it was not until 1854 that the poet’s works were first produced in 
Canada. In that year one of Schiller’s works was translated and given 
under the title of Caesario and Giana at the Royal Lyceum in Toronto. 
This work was advertised as a tragedy in five acts and announced as 
the premiére performance in America. The play proved to be so popular 
that it had to be repeated on the following two nights and again on 
March 6 and 31. This was unusual because at that time the theatres 
either had to wait for traveling companies to pass through Toronto, or 
local actors would prepare plays which necessitated some time between 
performances. In any case troupes carried equipment for only one or 
two plays. 


The manager of the Royal Lyceum at this time was G. K. Dickin- 
son, who had traveled widely and seemed to be very much in sympathy 
with German plays. He had previous to this time presented Jngomar, 
the Barbarian translated from Der Sohn der Wildnis by F. Halm, and 
The Stranger translated from one of Kotzebue’s plays. During his in- 
cumbency these and other translations of German plays were frequently 
performed on the stage of the Royal Lyceum. Mr. Dickinson even went 
so far as to gather a small group of actors about him and maintain them 
in Toronto. Plays were performed about two or three times per week. 


In 1854 there was also a performance of the drama William Tell, but 
no record could be found describing the event. The fact is, however, 
substantiated by references to this performance found in papers of a 
later date. It seems quite likely that this may have been the first per- 
formance of Te// in Canada. 
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On December 20 of the following year an operatic drama in three 
acts entitled Louise Miller was given on the Royal Lyceum stage. Judg- 
ing from a description of the contents and a review of the performance 
of this work it probably was either a free translation of, or at least a 
play based on, Schiller’s Kabale und Liebe. The play was given in a 
number of cities in Canada. 


When Sheridan Knowles made his first trip into Canada he piayed 
William Teil, the Hero of Switzerland at the Royal Lyceum on April 
18, 1856. It was a three act drama. 


It is difficult to give an accurate report on these early performances. 
The newspapers of those days were either weekly or bi-weekly and fre- 
quently by the time the subscribers received their copies such news was 
old. Then, too, most of the people who were interested in such perform- 
ances attended and there was little need for detailed reports. Trans- 
lators were decidedly careless in their work, and theatre managers took 
great liberties with the text. They took care to adapt the play to their 
audiences and actors, and paid little attention to the authenticity of their 
version. Even in Europe theatre managers had great difficulty in get- 
ting actors to speak their lines correctly. Despite these facts the news- 
papers remain the chief source of information and by checking a perfor- 
mance in one city against a review of the same play in another locality 
one obtains a fairly accurate account of the activities of the current stage. 
By applying these standards it seems fairly safe to say that this play by 
Sheridan Knowles was at least based on Schiller’s drama. 


Schiller’s Robbers was performed in translation for the first time in 
Canada on January 8, 1856 by Mr. G. E. Dickinson. On the following 
night he presented another of the rather frequent performances of 
Caesario and Giano by Schiller.? 


About this time there appeared a play in Canada under the title of 
Mary, Queen of Scots. It was given in a number of cities and some of 
the descriptions would lead one to believe that it, too, was at least based 
upon Schiller’s drama. In those days it was not always customary to 
announce the author’s name along with the title of the drama to be 
performed. 

On June 11, 1861, The Robbers was again played to a full house 
and on the 19th of May, 1863, Mr. Knowles returned with William 


1Toronto Globe, April 18, 1856, and Toronto Leader, of same date. 
2Toronto Globe, January 9, 1856. 
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Tell. On this occasion Herr St. Mauer impersonated Tell. The year 
1864 was closed by Mr. McKean Buchanan and his daughter Virginia 
in Schiller’s Robders. 


In 1867 an Amateur Dramatic Guild was organized in Toronto.* It 
was composed “of the best actors and those people who were most inter- 
ested in dramatic literature.” This group chose for its opening play 
Schiller’s drama, William Tell. This event was an invitation affair, but 
the play was well done and was greatly appreciated by the select audience. 


On May 3, 1867, the Holman Opera Company, now permanent in 
Toronto, and composed of actors above the average, gave a play entitled 
Mary, Queen of Scots. Whether or not this was the same version as 
that given in 1856 it is impossible to say definitely. 


Even in scholarly circles Schiller was not neglected. The University 
of Toronto at this time organized a Scientific and Literary Society. The 
programs of this group frequently dealt with the life and works of 
prominent literary men. The Germans were not excluded and such men 
as Schiller, Goethe, Heine, and others were discussed. At the program 
for November 23, 1873, Mr. F. W. Kerr read a translation of Der 
Taucher, 


Although German music was always more prominent than drama, 
one of the most important events for German influence in Canada was 
the organization of a dramatic society in Berlin (now Kitchener). The 
purpose of this society was to present all of the best German plays in 
the German language. Berlin was the largest center in the midst of 
the most numerous settlement of Germans in Canada. Attracted by 
the fertility of the soil, and dissatisfied with political conditions in Europe 
as well as in the United States, many Germans came directly from Ger- 
many or from the United States. Here papers were published in the 
German language, and the German language and ideals prevailed. Dr. 
T. E. Kaiser of Oshawa made the statement that one-third of the people 
of Ontario were directly descended or connected with these German 
immigrants. Although these people were some of the best and most loyal 
citizens of Canada, when the World War broke out in 1914 a mob of 
radicals burned and destroyed all of the records of German activities and 
achievements in Berlin. Special privileges were accorded the writer by 
private societies and residents gladly showed family albums and Bibles. 


3Toronto Globe, April 15, 1867. 
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But here is a chapter in German American relations that can never be 
replaced. 


A drama entitled Maria Stuart was performed by F. W. Lauder and 
Company on September 29, 1874, in Toronto. Again no author is men- 
tioned. The course of events, however, shows similarity with Schiller’s 
version. 


One of the most distinguished performances on the Canadian stage 
was that of Mme. Janauschek. Evidently she was at her best in the 
impersonation of Mary in Maria Stuart,—at least it seems to have been 
her most popular role. Her first appearance was in the Grand Opera 
House on November 27, 1876. The critic says: “she performed bril- 
liantly and the audience was captivated by the realism of her acting. 
The Fortheringhay Castle scene made a most profound impression. 
This was also true of the scene where Mary parts with her friends and 
faithful waiting woman.” ‘There were numerous return engagements 
of this famous company. At her last performance in October, 1889, she 
had to give the play two nights in succession. 


On the following February 13, Mr. T. C. King repeated his per- 
formance of the popular drama William Tell. 


Mme. Mojeska also gave several very impressive performances of 
Maria Stuart in Canada. They were, however, not quite so popular as 
Mme. Janauschek’s interpretations. 


The spiritual side of Schiller’s works is emphasized by the respect ac- 
corded him by the churches. One of these occasions was the elaborate 
illustration of The Lay of the Bell by a series of tableaux in the Church 
of the Ascension on January 9, 1879. 


A number of the performances mentioned above were also given in 
Montreal, Quebec, Ottawa, Hamilton, London, Waterloo, etc. Ob- 
viously it has been impossible to list every performance, but we have pre- 
sented an accurate cross section of the plays, poems and operas given and 
the actors and organizations concerned. From this wide range of inter- 
est it becomes apparent that Schiller was highly regarded and very pop- 
ular among all classes of people in Canada. 


But this account would be incomplete without a description of the 
centenary celebration in Toronto, of Schiller’s birth, November 10, 1859. 
An eye witness describes the celebration as follows :+ 


4Toronto Globe, November 12, 1859. 
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Thursday the 10 of November, being the Hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Schiller, Germany’s greatest poet and the Shakespeare of his country, 
it was celebrated by his countrymen in all parts of the world, we doubt not, 
where the German tongue has penetrated—from the Baltic to the Pacific, from 
the North to the South. It must not be supposed that the Germans of Toronto 
were behind the spirit of the day in their Schiller demonstration, for never did 
we see the sons of the Fatherland come out so gloriously as they did on the 
night in question. 


The well-known Lager Bier Halle of that excellent host Henry Schroeder 
was the scene of the festivities and certainly a pleasanter company and better 
turn-out in every sense of the word we have rarely seen. The room was 
elegantly and tastefully decorated, the banners of Germany and England blend- 
ing with each other, and wreaths of evergreens being interspersed around 
the vases. A conspicuous object at the farther end of the room was the bust of 
the great Poet himself, and in connection therewith a very effective piece of 
ceremony commenced the evenings entertainment; for while the band of the 
German Turn Society’s Glee Club played in most splendid style a sort of 
dirge or ode in honor of the great dead, two young ladies, dressed in white, 
standing on either side of the bust, slowly lifted the veil within which it was 
concealed and exposed to view the features of the immortal poet. The en- 
thusiasm was great, as may well be supposed. After this the glee club gave 
some fine pieces from Schiller’s works, and at about half past eleven o’clock 
the company, numbering about fifty sat down to a capital supper, which was 
done ample justice to. There was no lack of champagne and claret, and of 
course the “lager.” Mr. Schroeder was in the chair, and after the cloth had 
been removed some good speeches both in German and English were made, Mr. 
Jacobs commencing. The band gave some excellent pieces of music, and after 
this several recitations from the works of Schiller followed, and after more 
music and more toasts, the pleasant company broke up between four and five 
in the morning. No party could have been more pleasant and respectable, and 
it indeed reflected great credit on those who got it up. It was also gratifying 
to observe that not only the Germans met to do honor to Schiller’s memory, 
but that they extended their invitations to their English brethren, some eight 
or nine of whom were present. 


O. L. BocKsTAHLER 


Indiana University 





HIATUS IN SPANISH POETRY 


HEN TWO VOWELS are contiguous, one final in a word, and the 

other initial in the following word, and are pronounced in sep- 

arate syllables, we call the phenomenon hiatus. It is the contrary of syn- 

aloepha. In the following pages an attempt will be made to show var- 

ious things concerning hiatus. First, when it is to be desired in the verse 

and when not; second, to show the decrease in its use since the begin- 

ning of the fifteenth century, its gradual displacement by synaloepha in 

the early years down to the present date when it has been almost entire- 
ly replaced. 


This problem is really much simpler than that of synaloepha, as, of 
course, we are concerned with two vowels only in the hiatus. The study 
could be divided into four parts as was that of synaloepha, but it will 
not be necessary, since hiatus was mentioned frequently in connection 
with the different types of synaloepha in the preceding part. It is, of 
course, important whether the vowels be tonic or atonic, but this prob- 


lem can be simplified in the beginning by stating that in the case of 
at-at, hiatus is practically never permissible, especially since the classic 
period. (Cf. Modern Language Forum, Vol. XXIV, No. 2.) 


Of the three remaining groups, the combination t-t will be discussed 
first. Here are some instances: 


De rocin a ruin ha/ido Moreto 
¢Quién ha/hecho algun placer? . Lope 
¢Me llama? 

Quién ha/hecho que te den Bances Candamo 
Que para ti fué/hecho L. Argensola 
Puso en mi/este letrero Sta. Teresa 
Y mi alma qued6é/hecha id. 
Los maldice y les da/oro Rivas 
No/oso llegar a/ella Boscan 
No/huyo de_amor los males Alarcon 
Digo ... ; Si,/échale un galgo R. de la Cruz 
Que con sus amos ha/hecho id. 
j Oh/hombre el mas infeliz Feijoo 
Yo, yo lo fui;/oh conciencia id. 
Que_hable yo/esta razén L. de Rueda 
Contra ti/arma ejércitos triunfantes Quevedo 
Oh/hijos de Israel, tanta malicia Chaide 
¢Cual ha sido por mi/hecha Cervantes 
Entre todas los angeles! 4 No/eres Jovellanos 
A decirlo; que no/hay Calderén 
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In all of the above cases there is not one but reads better with hiatus. 
This is true primarily because of the fact that if there were synaloepha, 
none of the combinations would reduce to one of the sixteen agreeable 
cases of t-at or at-t. Hence, hiatus is to be preferred. Incidentally, let 
it be noted that the majority of the examples come from poets of the fif- 
teenth to the early eighteenth century. Examples of hiatus in the more 
modern poets are very rare, even in this combination. 


It is further evident from the above instances that the compound verb 
is one of the most important factors to be considered in this connection. 
Sometimes we consider the auxiliary verb-forms he, ha, hay, etc., as 
atonic ; but when they occur in such verses as 

A decirlo; que no/hay, or 

De rocin a ruin ha/ido, or 

¢Quién ha/hecho algun placer, 


there is nothing to do but to call them tonic. In the first verse, hay is 
the final stressed word and is therefore tonic; in the second verse, ha 
must be tonic, and there must be hiatus, inasmuch as the final stress 
comes on ido, whereas in the case of synaloepha the stress would shift to 
the a, it being the more sonorous vowel ; and in the third example also 
there would need be a shift of stress to the a for the same reason as in 
the second. 


Taking up the group ¢-at, we would expect to find nine cases in which 
synaloepha in the same group is ordinarily not to be desired. They are: 
6-a, é-a, é-0, i-a, i-e, i-o, U-a, U-o and u-e. As was stated previously, 
hiatus generally produces a more euphonious verse in these nine cases 
than synaloepha. 


i-e Ya sabes que aqui/en Argel Cervantes 
u-e Que a cuanto ti/heciste Chaide 
é-o Pero! quéj2/os detiene Samaniego 
é-a jAy mezquina! ;Qué/haré? L. de Rueda 
6-a Que falté/a San Julian Alcazar 
i-a__ Eso si:/a los veinte_ajios R. de la Cruz 
é-a Nocreo en ti fe/alguna Campoamor 
y-o A mi porque fuy/ossado Villasandino 
u-a Tu,/Adan, sey sin cuydado Inigo de Mendoza 


-o no examples at hand. 


These nine cases are the ones in which a shift of stress would have 
to take place, the stress going to the more sonorous vowel in each case, 
providing there were synaloepha. So in cases like the previous ones, 
hiatus, if not as permissible as synaloepha in general in the group ¢-at, is 
at least good usage. 





a. aA Ea - 
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In like manner, the combination at-t offers nine combinations more 
favorable to hiatus than to synaloepha, but not the same ones as in t-at. 
The combinations favoring hiatus are: a-6, a-é, a-i, a-U, o-¢, 0-i, o-U, e-i 
and e-u. In these combinations the less sonorous vowel is the second, 
which bears the stress. Consequently it is generally better to have hiatus 
than synaloepha with a shift of stress. 


a-é Toda la/Honra lo alcanza Tirso 
a-i Y me dijo: toma,/hijo R. de la Cruz 
e- Puede bien con lo que/hurta id. 
a-G Y en pos de sus deleites cada/uno Fray Luis 
o-é Te vino, a cuyo/era id. 
e-i De otra cuadrilla atroz.j Ah que te/hice? Gallego 
e-i Te/hizo perecer con tantas muertes Herrera 
o-i O/hijo esclavecido id. 
a-é Una mientes y otra/eres Zorrilla 
o-G = Y _ sufro/uno entre mil Guzman 


For the influence of the H in hiatus and synaloepha, see Modern 
Language Forum, Vol. XXIII, No. 3, Sept. 1938. By making a study 
of the above cases of hiatus, and others as well, we may draw a few gen- 
eral conclusions concerning the rules regulating its use. 


1. A pause between two vowels, especially if both are tonic, favors 
hiatus. 


2. Between two tonic vowels, or if the first be atonic and the sec- 
ond tonic, (the nature of the second word, especially if it be a noun, pro- 
noun, verb or interjection, ) hiatus is somewhat to be preferred. 


3. Emphasis, because of the force which it adds to the stress of the 
words, is a determining factor in hiatus.* 


4. A close syntactical connection between the two words, especially 
at the end of the verse, favors hiatus; e.g., between the article and the 
noun, /a hora; or between a preposition and a verb, estdbamos resueltos 
a ir? 


Those who have treated this subject before have all come to the con- 
clusion that the group af-t presents greater possibilities for hiatus than 
for synaloepha, especially Bello and Robles Dégano. Benot is not quite 
so radical in this respect. But Robles has studied only the classic poets 
so far as synaloepha is concerned, so his results are not entirely applicable 


1Robles Dégano, p. 107. 
2Bello, p. 100. 
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to more recent times. Bello, apparently, did not go into the matter 
thoroughly as regards the number of poets studied. [Considering what 
has been said regarding synaloepha in the group at-t, (See Modern Lan- 
guage Forum, Vol. 24, No. 4, Dec., 1939.) it will be seen that synal- 
oepha in this case is not the bugbear it is supposed to be. Bello, after 
all, realizes that it is impossible to be too didactic in such a case. “Vese 
por lo dicho que en el caso que estamos considerando de la concurrencia de 
dos vocales, la segunda acentuada, la eleccién entre la sinalefa i el hiato 
pende de varios pequefios accidentes, que obran a veces en un mismo sen- 
tido i a veces en sentidos contrarios. Hay pocas cosas en que brille mas 
una prosodia correcta, ya se aplique a la versificacion, ya al lenguaje 
ordinario. Pero bien se deja conocer que, en una materia sujeta a con- 
sideraciones tan minuciosas, o por mejor decir, a sensaciones tan finas i 
delicadas, aun la practica de los mas cuidadosos hablistas i versificadores 
no puede ser siempre uniforme.” ]* 


I believe that, in the treatment of synaloepha at-t, I have pointed out 
and explained the “consideraciones tan minuciosas” and the “sensaciones 
tan finas i delicadas,” at least in a measure, and have shown that after 
all synaloepha is not necessarily to be avoided in this combination. 
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INSTEAD OF PROVERBS 
A UNIT ON QUOTATIONS FROM FRENCH WRITERS 


i HAS BEEN SAID that the history of France may well be written be- 
tween quotation marks. There is much truth in this statement, because 
few other nations possess so large a number of memorable phrases con- 
cerning human life and character. The real beauty of the quotations is 
the catholicity of their adaptability. They are not only the well chosen 
words of some writer or the concise sayings of great persons, but the 
living expression of the thoughts and dreams of a people. They often 
embody our own ideas and our own reflections on life, except that they 
appear, for the moment, in more literary or in more romantic clothing. 
They enrich our lives by supplying us a means of expressing ourselves in 
a concise and pleasing manner. Not robbing us of our thoughts the; 
give life, beauty, and grace to the oral debut of our cherished ideas. 
Furthermore, they give strength and clearness to our thoughts in the re- 


jection of all superfluous words, and in the logical construction of our 
ideas. 


The accompanying exercise is intended for use in the first semester of 
beginning French or early in the second semester. The purpose of the 
unit is to serve as an introduction to well-known French writers. As an 
exercise in French, it aims to furnish material for reading or translation 
that is more significant from the standpoint of content and literary 
qualities than the material often found in the beginning readers and 
grammars. The conviction is growing that language should be learned 
from the start in and through content that contains something in the way 
of ideas or information worth reading, writing, or talking about. This 
means helping children to find something worthwhile to say, and then 


building an audience situation that will give them some reason for say- 
ing it. 


The exercise below is suggested as a desirable alternative for proverbs 
for the following reasons: 


1. It serves as an introduction to World Literature since the quotations are 
identified with eminent writers and their works. 


2. The thought is not prosaic nor tritely expressed because the material is 


of literary origin. Hence the material has a greater appeal and interest for the 
student. 


3. The quotations are expressions of philosophy which have influenced 
world thought. 
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4. The content and expressions are interesting as a basis for discussion of 
the validity of the quotations as a guide to action in daily life. 


5. The French of the quotations is often more modern and functional than 
that usually found in proverbs. 


Although the exercise can be used in a variety of ways, the procedure 
which has proved most satisfactory with average beginning classes is as 
follows: 


1. Discussion with the students concerning the nature and purpose of the 
exercise. 


2. Discussion of one or more sample exercises capitalizing the work of 
volunteers. 


3. Independent work on the exercises during the supervised study period 
as specified in the written directions to students. 


4. Oral review and discussion of the exercises in class, perhaps with the 
correction and exchange of papers during the following recitation period. 


5. Voluntary memorization on the part of the student of five or six quota- 
tions which they like best from the standpoint of thought and expression. 


6. Encouraging students to become discriminating readers by enabling them 
to recognize well-expressed, significant thought content in their daily reading 
whether in English or the foreign language. This may be accomplished by 
means of the suggested activities in Part V. 


In classes of the Stanford Language Arts Investigation in which the 
material has been tried out, the pupils’ responses were sufficiently satis- 
factory to justify the conviction that, properly used, the exercise will have 
similar ‘interest for other students and teachers of French. 


PART I 
EPIGRAMS FROM FRENCH AUTHORS 


These are epigrams or sayings of great Frenchmen. They are arranged 
from the easiest to the hardest. Some of the words are numbered and their 
English meanings given below. Can you make a good English translation of 
each epigram? 


1. Si nous n’avions point de défautst nous ne prendrions? pas tant de 
plaisir? 4 en remarquer4 dans les autres.5 —La Rochefoucauld 
thad no faults 2take 3so much pleasure ‘notice them Sothers 


2. On n’est jamais! si heureux 2 ni? si malheureux qu’on s’imagine. —La 
Rochefoucauld 
anever happy 42nor 


3. Tout le monde se plaint2 de sa memoire, et personne? ne se plaint de 
son jugement. —La Rochefoucauld 
leveryone complains 3no one 
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4. Liétude a été pour moi le souverain reméde contre les dégoit: de la 
vie, n’ayant jamais eu de chagrin? qu'une heure de lecture? n’ait dissipé.« 
—Montesquieu 


idisappointments for I have never had a sorrow reading ‘dissi- 
pated (taken away) 


5. Les défautst de l’esprit? augmentent en viellissants comme ceux dus 
visage. —La Rochefoucauld 
idefects mind 3as we grow old ‘those of 


6. On a souvent besoim d’un plus petit que soiz. —La Fontaine 
1often has need less important than yourself 


7. Le talent et la vertu sont les seules distinctions sociales que je recon- 
naisse1 et devant lesquelles? je m’incline3. —Augier 
tacknowledge before which 3I bow 


8. Il est plus difficile de dissimuler: les sentiments? gue? l’on a ques de 
feindres ceux que l’on n’a pas. —La Rochefoucauld 
thide feelings that ‘than feign (pretend) 


PART II 
PICTURESQUE SPEECH FROM FRENCH AUTHORS 


The following quotations are examples of picturesque speech taken from the 
works of French authors. They are arranged like the epigrams in Part I. Can 
you make a good translation of each one? 


1. Et la meri, au loin?, apparaft comme une tache? grise*. —Flaubert— 
Un Coeur Simple. 


1sea  2in the distance spot, blemish ‘gray 


2. Mais ils en sortirentt comme de2 petits fantémes dés ques la chandelle 
eut éte soufflée .. . .4 —Anatole Frante 
t1came out like as soon as ‘snuffed 


3. Déja2 une lueur? bléme3 traverse les rideaux4: c’est le matins.—Anatole 
France—Le Petit Soldat de Plomb. 


talready light, gleam 3 pale, wan ‘curtains ‘morning, dawn 


4. Elle (la lune?) ressemblait au cone d’un volcan au moment de |’éruption. 
—Prosper Mérimée—L’Enlévement de la Redoute. 
imoon 


5. Dés ce jour: deux grands courants électriques commencent dans le 
monde: Renaissance et Réformation. —Jules Michelet—Histoire de France. 
1from this day 


6. “J’appelle2 le classique le sain?, et le romantique le malade?.—From 
Sainte-Beuve Qu’est-ce qu-un classigue?—Quoted from Goethe. 
aI call health illness 


7. L’art n’est pas une étude de la réalité positive, c’est une recherche® de la 
vérités idéale-—George Sand—La Mare au Diable. 
istudy quest, search truth 
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8. Le soleil: se levait? gaiment, ce jour3-la. From L’Attaqgue du Moulin by 
Emile Zola. 
3sun 2rose§ 3day 


9. Des ombres! glissaient2 dans les fourrés3, nombreuses et muettes; et 
parfois¢, un rayon de lune’ faisait¢ reluire? dans l’ombre une pointe d’acier®. 
—Guy de Maupassant—La Peur. 

ishadows slipped thickets ‘sometimes S5moon ¢made 
‘gleam  8steel 


10. Est-ce une psychologie gu’un cahier’ de remarques?? —Hippolyte Taine 
—Histoire de la Littérature Anglaise. 
amore than a notebook observation, notes 


11. Les impressions d’habitude? se retrouvent2 nécessairement dant tout? ce 
que l’on compose.—Mme. de Staél—La Littérature du Nord et du Sud. 
thabitual are found again all 





12. Leur volonté: la seule? chose? qui, dans l’homme, ressemble & ce que 
les savants¢ nomment> un ameé®. —Balzac 
awill only 3thing ‘scholars, wise men scall soul 


13. “Orage: du coeur2, m’écriai-je3, est-ce une goutte* de votre pluies?” 
—From Atala by Chateaubriand. 
istorm heart 31 cried out ‘drop Srain 


14. Le moyen! d’avoir raison? dans /’avenir? est, 4 certaines heures, de 
savoir se résigner 4 étre démondés.—Ernest Renan—Discours et Conférences. 
iway to be right future ‘to know how Sout of fashion 


15. A cette coupole lointaine1, quelques petites boules de mnuages? ont 
Yair d’étre? suspendues par d’invisible fils de la vierge+. —M. Prévost 
afar away, distant 2ball-like clouds seem to be ‘gossamer threads 


PART III 
INTERPRETATION 


Each French quotation below is followed by three interpretations. Study the 
quotations and their interpretations carefully, and then select the interpretation 
which you think comes closest to the author’s real meaning or purpose. If none 
of the interpretations suits you, write one of your own. 


1. Le nez de Cléopatre: s’il eut éte2 plus court2, toute la face de la terre 
aurait changé3. —Pascal—Pensées. 
thad been 2plus court—shorter would have changed 
' a. Little things are often the cause of great things. 
b. Long-nosed people have little influence in life. 
c. A large nose is an indication of a strong character. 


2. On n’est jamais? si heureux ni si malheureux? qu’on s’imagine?.—La 
Rochefoucauld— Maximes. 
ane... jamais—never unhappy 3s’imaginer—to imagine 
a. Happiness is within the reach of everyone. 
b. There is never happiness in the imagination alone. 
c. We imagine too many things which are not true. 
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3. Nous aurions souvent honte2 de nos plus belles actions si le monde 
voyait tous les motifs? qui les produisent?.—La Rouchefoucauld—Mazximes. 
laurions souvent honte—would be ashamed 2motives *produce 
a. It is shameful to act in such a manner that the whole world sees us. 
b. The finest things we do are often fine only on the surface. 
c. Some of the best things we do in life are done only so that we may 
receive some benefit ourselves in the end. 


4. Célébritéa l’avantage d’étre connu2 de ceux? qui ne vous connaissent¢ 
pas. —Chamfort—Maximes et Pensées. 
celebrity, fame of being recognized those *know 
a. Fame is recognition, and it is a great advantage. 
b. A famous person is a well-known person. 
c. To know a person well consists in much more than merely being able 
to point him out in a crowd. 


5. Il est impossible de devenir trés instruit2, si on ne lit que? ce qui plait¢. 
—Joubert—Pensées. 
1to become well-educated ne lit que—reads only pleases 
a. Literature is helpful in rounding out one’s education. 
b. A man must read all types of literature. 
c. Only the best literature deserves a place in the educational program. 


6. L’homme n’est qu’un animal plus parfait que les autres et qui raisonne? 
mieux3. —Napoléon—Pensées. 
iperfect reasons better 
a. Man is superior to other animals. 
b. Man is not greatly different from other animals except that he has 
brain power of a high order. 
c. Animals cannot think and reason well. 


7. Ilya peut hommes vraiment originaux; presque tous se gouvernent,? pen- 
sent, et sentent? par4 l’influence de la coutumes et de 1l’éducation—Voltaire 
—Remarques sur Pensées de Pascal. 

1few are governed 3are affected by ‘through ‘custom, habit 

a. There are few really original men in the world. 
b. There is no such thing as originality. 
c. Education and custom influence the government of men. 


8. Le plus souvent! on cherche2 son bonheur? comme on cherche ses lun- 
ettes*; quand on les a sur le nez’. —Droz—Monsieur 
1often looks for happiness eyeglasses Snose 
a. When you are looking for your eyeglasses, don’t forget that they may 
already be on your nose. 
b. Happiness is often right within our reach without our realizing it. 
c. To find happiness, one must have his glasses so that he will know 
where it is. 


9. Ce qui nous plaft: le plus est ordinairement ce que nous savons? le 
mieux apprécier#. —Pilavoine 
ipleases 2know how best 4to appreciate 
a. Appreciation ordinarily brings understanding of many things. 
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b. We appreciate best those things that we like best. 
c. To be very fond of something is ordinarily a sign of great admiration 
for it. 


10. Les querellest ne dureraient? pas longtemps si le tort? n’était¢ que 
d’un cotés, —La Rochefoucauld—Mazximes. 

1quarrels, arguments would not last %wrong ‘¢was only Sside 
4. wos only 5. side 


PART IV 
HisToricAL QUOTATIONS 


Read the following French quotations. Some of them have helped to make 
history in France. 


1. “Honni soit qui mal y pense.” 
Evil be to him who thinks evil. 


Attributed to Edward III (1312-77) of England. It is the motto of the 
Order of the Garter established by him in 1349. According to legend this 
Order was organized by Edward III following a court ball at which the Coun- 
tess of Salisbury lost one of her garters. The king found the garter, returned 
it to the Countess, and said: “Those who laugh will one day be proud to wear 
a similar garter.” 


2. “Le roi est mort; vive le roi.” 
The king is dead; long live the king. 


Words used by heralds to the people under the monarchical régime in 
France (heard for the last time in France in 1824), announcing simultaneously 
the king’s death and the coming to the throne of his successor. Used first at the 
death of Charles VII (1461) of France and the accession of Louis XI, thus 
putting in practice the French legal principle: “Le roi ne meurt jamais.” —(The 
king never dies.) 


3. “J’ai fait dix mécontents et un ingrat.” . 
I have made ten (persons) dissatisfied and one ungrateful. 


Louis XIV (1638-1715) of France used to say this whenever he named any- 
one to office. 


4. “Un roi de France peut mourir; il n’est jamais malade.” 
A king of France may die; (but) he is never ill. 


Reply of Louis XVIII (1755-1824) of France to those who told him that he 
was neglecting the condition of his health. Louis XVIII, although gravely ill, 
performed the official functions of royalty to his last. 


5. “Liberté, égalité, fraternité.” 

Liberty, equality, fraternity. 

Motto of the French Republic. Invented by Antoine-Frangois Momoro, 
(1746-94.) 
6. “L’état, c’est moi.” 
I am the state. 
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Attributed to Louis XIV (1638-1715) of France in a speech to his Par- 
liament, April 13, 1655. 


7. “Jésus!” 
Jesus! 


Last word of Joan of Arc (1410-31), the Maid of Orleans, burned at the 
stake, May 31, 1431. (O'Reilly: Les deux proces de Jeanne d’Arc.) 


PART V 
SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


1. When you are reading the newspaper, a magazine, a poem, or a book 
of some kind, make note of any expressions that seem to be especially good. 
Bring the quotations to class copied carefully on a card giving the name of the 
writer and of the book, magazine, or newspaper where you found it. (Write 
each quotation on a separate card.) 

a. Read carefully the original quotation, and your translations, to the 
class. What do they think of them? Perhaps some of the students will join 
you in making a file of interesting quotations to be published as a class 
bulletin at the end of the term. 

b. If you are interested in seeing what kind of quotations other people 

have sent to the Reader's Digest, look over the Picturesque Speech section in 
any of the recent numbers. 


2. Would your class, or a committee of students in the class, be interested 
in making a bulletin of its own, similar to this one, based on reading done in 
French? Perhaps you have ideas for a better type of bulletin that can actually 
be used with interest and profit by other French classes. 


3. Would you be interested in drawing cartoons or pictures to illustrate the 
meaning of some of the quotations in Parts II and III? If you are enrolled 
in an art class, perhaps you can secure the teacher’s permission to do this as a 
part of your course-work in art. 


4. Which of the quotations, if any, do you think are worth learning from 
memory? Why? 
Watrter V. KAULFERS 
Stanford University 


Dante P. LEmsBI 


Jefferson Union High School, Daly City, California 




















LIVING YOUR LANGUAGE 


M*™ oF us had the same experience in college: we learned excel- 
lent theories on how to teach and how pupils should respond, only 
to find that we needed a little more down-to-earth advice, good everyday 
suggestions to help us make our own teaching more interesting and pro- 
gressively alive. Most young teachers have started out armed with 
worthwhile theories and general precepts, only to find them so general 
that they do not solve many actual classroom problems. 


One hears very often, “Language courses need revitalizing; some- 
thing must be done!” The chief purpose of this article is to offer a few 
constructive suggestions to foreign language teachers, so that they may 
go beyond what they learned in college, and, by growing continually, add 
zest and life to the language that they are teaching. ‘The ideas in this 
article are not theoretical, but have been applied successfully for over 
four years both at high school and junior college level. 


What is meant by /iving our language? As we glance at the language 
course, we can think of the grammar, verbs, vocabulary drills, etc., as 
the backbone, the essential skeleton framework of the language. The 
muscle levers, which provide movement and which need constant exercise, 
are formed by daily oral work, incorporation of idioms, reading, and 
growth in ability to use the language with ease. We look to this layer 
for rhythmic fluent motion of the whole. In the past this language body 
has often been rather anemic—a bit pale. The trouble lay with the 
blood, the circulatory system, upon which depends the strength, vitality, 
and color of the language. How do we build up a good circulation? By 
units, or call them what you will, of geography, art, history, etc., which 
make the students aware of the cultural background of the language ; by 
conversations to be learned, word charts, songs, and plays, which help the 
students “live the language” in a pleasant, easy-to-take way; all those 
little extras which go beyond the ground-to-be-covered idea, and which, 
for some students, especially those who do not go beyond high school, are 
the main ideas carried away. 


An important point to be remembered is this: you will find empha- 
sized in this article the third part—the ways to make the language live, 
but we must not minimize the part played by the skeleton structure. 
The grammar, verbs, vocabularies, drills, reviews, exercises, which give 
form to the whole body of the course, are, and always will be, absolutely 
essential to the teaching of a language. If you like to be more definite, 
let us say that about 55 to 65 per cent of the time is spent in providing 
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the correct tools with which we can build. Suppose we spend 55 per 
cent on the skeleton, and 25 per cent on the muscles; we have only 20 
per cent of our time to spend building up our blood system. Do not lose 
sight of the skeleton in the case when we talk about the 20 per cent. 


The following ten points provide excellent ways to stimulate the 
circulation of the course: 


Object charts. 

Vitalizing conversations. 

Basic vocabulary word lists. 

Country and people. 

Anecdote “newspapers,” stories, cartoons, etc. 

Lists of words from the French found in English. 

Art and music. 

Plays and radio playlets. 

Songs. (Popular, classic, and translations from the American songs.) 
Extra-curricular work, (clubs, French movies, French speakers, etc.) 


= 
SPLSPnPere?r YR > 


1. Object charts are made of heavy white cardboard, with colored 
pictures of objects cut out and pasted on them. These charts, which 
have no names written on them, help do away with English as a medium 
of expression. Some of the main charts include: (a) all the impor- 
tant animals, (b) the human body, (c) household articles, from frigi- 
daire to toothpaste, (d) foods, (e) clothing. The charts cover words 
which can be used in everyday conversation ; and through the addition of 
suitable verbs, the students are soon able to build conversations of real 
value. The ideal way to present these objects would be to have them on 
roll-up charts, like maps. 


2. Conversations. These are best when made by the teacher to suit 
the student’s level, and used to add life to the grammar and vocabulary. 
The following conversation, learned by students after a few weeks of 
beginning French, stresses the partitive, imperatives, and simple ex- 
pressions. 


Ou allez-vous, Robert? A l’école?—Pas encore; j’ai beaucoup de temps. 


Voulez-vous aller avec moi chez Sheetz?—Oui, avec plaisir! Ayons un soda 
ensemble! 


Mais je suis si gros (grosse).—N’importe; faites des exercises plus tard. 
(En soupirant) J’accepte comme toujours. Je suis si faible-—A propos, com- 
bien d’argent avez-vous? 


Attendez, je vais le chercher.—N’en avez-vous pas? 


Ah, le voila! Oui, j'ai quinze sous—(A part) Hmmm. Ce n'est assez pour 
deux! 
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Que dites-vous?—J’ai dit... qu'il faut aller a V’école. 


Nous avons, pourtant, assez de temps!—Oui, mon vieux, mais nous n’avons 
pas assez d’argent! 


A new conversation is given every three or four weeks, each pupil 
learning both parts, and presenting it with another student in front of the 
class. These conversations will greatly help the students’ posture, de- 
livery, and pronunciation, and give them real pride in using the language. 


3. Basic vocabulary lists. These mimeographed lists of basic words 
are mentioned here because alonw with word charts they increase the 
students’ ability to build simple sentences and to speak the language. 
The lists contain sections on topics such as (a) at school, (b) at the 
beach, (c) at home, (d) in town, (e) the weather, etc., each containing 
from twenty to forty common words. These lists are placed in the stu- 
dnts’ hands, and supply him with words which would take too much 
“digging” on his part to organize. Whether reading or speaking ability 
is the teacher’s goal, these lists materially aid the students’ progress. 


4. Country and people. Here the approach depends on the in- 
dividual teacher. More and more, language teachers have been realizing 
the importance of learning about the foreign country and its people. 
Questions such as: “How do they differ from us? In what way is their 
background similar?” awaken interest in our country as well. There 
are boundless possibilities, depending on the teacher’s ingenuity and the 
time available. Some approach through the picture angle, whether of 
costumes, of the people, or of certain sections of the country ; others with 
anecdotes and interesting highlights gleaned from actual travel abroad 
or from reading books on travel, some of which provide excellent source 
material. Talks by students on certain cities, provinces, on famous men 
and women of French history, on scientific contributions, etc., can be of 
real general value to the whole class. 


5. Cartoon and anecdote collections. The teacher who wants to 
add to the factual knowledge of words, places, and events, may do so in 
a very stimulating way by collecting cartoons, believe-it-or-not clippings 
and anecdotes, and pasting them in newspaper form for class use. Even 
though students may forget grammar and verbs when they stop talking 
French, interesting anecdotes will probably stay with them and add to 
their general knowledge. For example, when we discussed the deriva- 
tion of the word bayonet, so called, supposedly, because soldiers near 
Bayonne ran out of ammunition and stuck knives in their guns, a boy 
chiefly interested in ordnance and munitions began to sit up and take an 
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active interest in our discussion. The meaning of pompadour and its 
origin, with a drawing of Madame de Pompadour’s hair style, pictures 
of the first silken air balloon actually rowed by oars and invented by a 
Frenchman, and other pictures of this type cannot fail to stir the imag- 
ination of students. 


6. Lists of words taken from the French into the English. This 
section is of the same general nature as the preceding one, but here we 
have no pictures and printed stories for the students to read. There are 
simply lists, compiled and mimeographed by the teacher, of the French 
words commonly found in newspapers, books, and advertisements. The 
teacher can add interesting sidelights which can make these lists as stimu- 
lating as the anecdote collection. The word etiquette, for example, 
had a strange beginning. Etiquettes, or labels, were placed on the flower 
beds at Versailles to keep people out. It became, therefore, good form 
to follow the path and stay out of the flowers. Some words, corrupted 
from the English by the French, are now found in English in the 
French form. Redingote, from the words riding coat, is such a word. 
Rotten Row in England is nothing but a corruption of the French Route 
en Roi. Students really enjoy word derivation studies from time to time, 
taking pleasure in learning the meanings of the words, and taking pride 
in learning to pronounce them. 


7. Art and music. There is a great deal of value in even a few hours 
a semester spent on the contributions of great composers and artists. Let 
the students at least be exposed to works of the masters; let them see 
pictures from the sixteenth century to the present day; let them become 
familiar with names such as Millet, Delacroix, Corot, Watteau, Daum- 
ier, Cézanne, and others. We must avoid saying “Isn’t this beautiful,” 
and we must strive to make the students give their own ideas of what the 
artist was trying to express, with skilful suggestions by the teacher to 
point out what they may have missed. In later life, such appreciations 
give the student another field for esthetic enjoyment. 


The same procedure applies to music, with the teacher striving al- 
ways to build an appreciation of the enduring compositions. Paintings 
must be seen many times, and music listened to over and over, to be un- 
derstood and appreciated, but this work is part of the “extras” which 
stay with the student in later life. Even the teacher who starts out not 
knowing very much about French artists finds that the more he reads 
about the painter and his works, and the more he analyses, even as a 
layman, some of the masterpieces, the more he enjoys them. Thus both 
teacher and student gain from this type of planned activity. 
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8. Plays and radio playlets. 1f the teacher turns his mind to it, he 
will usually find that he, himself, can write the plays most suited to his 
students age and ability. Students who take part in plays are really liv- 
ing their language and gain remarkable fluency. Four original French 
plays have been put on with great success recently, and it has been worth 
all the long hours of rehearsal to see the students gain in poise, pronun- 
ciation, and enjoyment of the language. Two original radio skits, partly 
in French with popular songs translated into French, were presented over 
KFAC last year, and we hope to dramatize incidents in the life of Sarah 
Bernhardt and others in the near future. It is a good idea to let pro- 
ficient students read the material on the person chosen, and then work 
with the teacher in compiling the dramatized version, which will be pre- 
sented by the students either in class or over the radio. 


9. Songs. It is very important that beginning students especially 
learn the typical French folksongs and marches, but later, modern French 
songs taken from records, movies, and popular American songs, help 
arouse interest in the language being studied, and are a real aid to pro- 
nunciation and familiarity with idiomatic French. They are excellent as 


transition work in class to vary the schedule, and in club affairs they 
promote a splendid feeling of friendship. Many teachers will no doubt 
enjoy translating some of the popular songs into clear idiomatic French. 


10. Extra-curricular activities. The French club of the school gives 
the students a pleasurable opportunity to hear and use the language they 
are studying. Outside or guest French speakers, student-presented skits 
in French, regular business carried on in French, trips to some of the 
very good French films and a long list of other activities give the students 
a chance to come into contact with the French people, their language, 
and their ways of thinking. 


These ten points indicate only a few ways in which resourceful teach- 
ers add color to their courses. Let us take stock of ourselves and of the 
status of the language we are teaching. What do we, as modern teachers 
of a modern language, bring to our teaching? Many years of study have 
supplied us with a command of the language, written and spoken, a 
knowledge of the historical and social background of France, an intelli- — 
gent interest, at least, in its art, music, literature, and government, and 
a good geographical idea of France and her possessions in an ever-chang- 
ing world. Some one might exclaim, “Mon Dieu! I don’t see how 
that wide field of knowledge will help me teach the French language!” 
With this attitude, one is neglecting a fascinating phase of teaching, a 
side that will stimulate one’s own mental growth as well as that of the 
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students, and that will, in addition, reach those students whose chief 
interest lies in art, in science, or in music, and who will enjoy seeing the 
relation of French to their chosen fields. 


Thus the teacher must bring to his teaching a continually supple- 
mented college training, an inquiring mind, and an alert, pleasant, and 
earnest personality. Let us by our own example inspire students to be 
courteous, well-balanced, and aware of all that is going on in our own 
special field. Let us remember this simple but exceedingly important 
rule: If the teacher is genuinely interested in his work, he cannot fail to 
make it interesting to the students. We can all get across our ideas best 
by following the above rule, by treating the students like intelligent hu- 
mans, and by instilling in them a desire to do well whatever studies they 
undertake. 


We teachers all think languages important, or we would not be teach- 
ing them. Of the many reasons for the teaching of languages, just a 
few will be mentioned here. One can read in English about France and 
her people ; one can find translations of the masterpieces of French liter- 
ature; but one can never really understand another race without a 
knowledge of its language. Every piece of literature loses its salt 
through translation. We cannot see through the eyes of a Frenchman if 
we cannot commune with him in his own tongue, read his papers, see his 
plays, feel as he does. In a light vein, but aptly, some one once stated the 
importance of learning French, calling it a language “sophisticated to 
order food in, delightful to be woo’d in, and oh so polite, dear, to be 
rude in.” 


We should not have to justify the teaching of language on a basis of 
monetary results. Learning a language, understanding a great people, 
its background and growth, gives one much more than mere commercial 
value. Esthetic enjoyment and deep appreciation are not all; there is, 
also, a philosophical development of the individual. All his appre- 
ciations, his deepened understanding of a country, its language, its people 
and their contributions may be likened to a picture which he enjoys as 
long as he lives,—not a framed picture, but a living, ever-developing one 
which he always carries with him. 


Let us realize, too, that we are teaching a vibrantly living language, 
—a language that will never die in spite of all the travail through which 
France is now passing. 

Mary Jenkins McCoy 
Los Angeles City College 


























TEXT Books 
FRENCH 


Nos Amis. By Alexander H. Schutz. (Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., New York, 
1940. i-xiii preface and introduction, 147 pp. sketches and exercises, i-xxii 
vocabulary. 


Le francais et la France. By Jacob Greenberg. (Charles E. Merrill Company, 
1939. i-xiii, preface and table des matiéres, 357 pp. text, pp361-449 appen- 
dices and vocabulary. 


Alexander H. Schutz’s distinctive little volume, Nos Amis, is best described 
in the author’s own words: “C’est ici un livre de bonne foi, lecteur... The ma- 
terial of this book has been drawn from my own experiences in the milieu which 
it describes.” If Mr. Schutz has found in France the milieu for his book, he 
has found, on the other hand, the inspiration for its inception in the daily 
practices of his profession: “In a sense the book is a part of the general program 
discussed in a series of articles by members of the department of Romance 
Languages at the Ohio State University (Modern Language Journal, XXIII, 
1939.) These articles outline some of the teaching techniques suitable to the 
material of this book.” 


Nos Amis is a text specially designated for use in the second semester of 
college. Its form is attractive and in good taste. The book comprises a series 
or prose sketches and exercises, presented in the unit of a sketch and exercises, 
grouped into four chapters according to the subject of the material treated. 
Each chapter as well as each unit has an appropriate title which serves as an 
introduction to the subject matter of the sketches or the chapter. The choice 
of the latter is commendable for its general appeal and interest: life in a 
little provincial town as it evolves around the town crier, the postman and the 
school teacher; life in Paris peculiar to the American and French college stu- 
dent and to the interested traveller. These various sketches are written in 
French and couched in a style which is quite apart from that of the usual “civ- 
ilization” textbook. The reader is immediately captivated by its lilt and humor. 
For this achievement the author’s choice of vocabulary and idiomatic expressions 
has been most efficacious. ‘There is life in everything he describes. (The 
proper names of both perosns and places are extrmly vivid and evocative: i.e. 
Patafigues, Matignac, Touchatout; Lavieilleville-derriére-Laneuve, Canard-sur- 
Mer, Aix-les-peines.) From this fact the reader devines the great pleasure Mr. 
Schutz had in creating his book and is assured of an escape from boredom. 


But it is not for its subject matter and style alone that Nos Amis is heartily 
recommended but also for the exercises which follow each sketch and for the 
excellent photographs, generously placed every ten pages or so throughout the 
text and which most effectively illustrate the various sketches. The exercises 
are made up of questions (série A, “short and factual” on the texts; série B, 
general questions, “sufficiently provocative” to make the student “talk”), of 
drills on vocabulary (synonyms, antonyms, idioms), on grammar and on pro- 
nunciation, and of topics for original compositions (e. g. le cigar américain et le 
bureau de tabac francais or la compagne contre l’affiche aux Etats-Unis). For 
the student’s aid in preparing these, there are short bibliographical references. 
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We have had, indeed, much plaisure in making the acquaintance of Mr. 
Schutz’s Nos Amis, a book which does not belie its title, and which will give to 
our students not only a true picture of France and her people but also the 
pleasant memory of one which, on account of its gaieté a la francaise, will have 
changed work into profitable play. 

* * * 

Mr. Greenberg's Le francais et la France, prepared for an elementary 
French course in high schools, offers subject matter in grammar, reading, and 
cultural material. The book is divided into six units or cahiers which present 
the essentials of grammar, treated functionally rather than formally, abundant 
varied exercises for vocabulary drill, and reading exercises, of which the 
novelty in their preparation is the marginal vocabulary to aid in the student's 
rapid comprehension and development of fluency of reading. Reading, there- 
fore, has the main emphasis in the book and all the lessons are organized with 
this objective in view. Each unit has its review lesson which covers the 
vocabulary and syntax in the preceding lessons. The cultural material on 
French geography, history, industry, art, and science is pleasingly told in Eng- 
lish and should prove to be of keen interest to the young student. Mr. Green- 
berg has accompanied these texts with many illustrations—fine photographs, 
seven color plates (works of Degas, Pissarro, David, Lebrun, Lenoir, Boucher 
and Corot) and charming drawings by Vladimir Bobri. The book’s appendices 
offer to the student a study of French pronunciation, accents, syllabication, an 
explanation of phonetic symbols and their significance. There is also a table 
of French irregular verbs and a complete French-English, English-French vo- 
cabulary. The typography of the book is unusually good and agreeable, and 
gives to it a high degree of readability. 


Le francais et La France, colorfully presented in form (its cover is yellow 
with a blue and red trim) and extremely well balanced in content, is a compli- 
ment to its author and publisher respectively. For the teacher in search of an 
elementary, integrated text, a better choice could not be made. 


L. GARDNER MILLER 


University of California at Los Angeles 


* 7 * 


Les Jours Heureux. By Claude-André Puget. Edited by Frederic Ernst, 
New York University (The Cordon Company, New York, 1939. 98 pp. of text.) 


Les Jours Heureux was a hit of the 1938-1939 season in Paris. This de- 
lightful comedy is modern in thought and style. It is a play about adolescents 
by Claude-André Puget, who was born in 1905 and so is young enough to un- 
derstand the present day youth. Young people like to read about their contem- 
poraries and I found that my class was unanimous in liking Les Jours Heureux. 
Teachers of second or third semester college French or of second or third year 
high school French should be grateful to Professor Ernst for his carefully 
prepared edition of this comedy. It has plentiful footnotes, an accurate and 


complete French-English vocabulary, and numerous questions in French at the 
back of the book. 
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Les Jours Heureux is an interlude in the lives of five young people who are 
spending their vacation together in the country. Their parents have been called 
away and the cook has left, so they are masters of their fate for one eventful 
day. Olivier Laprade, aged 20, is in his own eyes a sophisticated cynic who is 
uninterested in the fact that his 18 year old cousin, Marianne Gassin, is in love 
with him. Marianne’s brother Bernard, 17 years old, a lazy adolescent who 
likes his comfort and his food, is much impressed by Olivier’s sophistication, and 
is mildly in love with Olivier’s young sister, Pernette, an maginative creature 
who rather scorns him. Francine, 19 years old, another sister of Bernard, tries 
to assume parental responsibility. But whimsical fate is against her. Parnette, 
touched by Marianne’s unrequited love for Olivier, urges her to arouse his 
jealousy and helps her to invent a dashing young aviator lover. The two girls 
are completely bowled over when there appears a real young man, Michel 
Bouilhet, in aviator’s costume who has had to make a forced landing in a 
nearby field. The fat is in the fire: Pernette falls in love with Michel; Mar- 
ianne is no longer sure she loves Olivier and tries her charms on Michel; Olivier 
and Bernard are both wildly jealous; they start a row with Michel; Pernette 
surprises Michel kissing Marianne and dashes off to kill herself; the others 
hunt for her all night; at last Michel finds her with a broken leg. With the 
dawn normal life resumes its tenor. In fact, the drama has clarified everything; 
Marianne, again sure of her love for Olivier, has seen by his jealousy of Michel 
that he loves her; Pernette, having faced death, realizes that her love for Michel 
was as imaginary as her invented hero, and that she really loves Bernard who 
is gratefully happy. In fact, everyone is happy except Francine who, after 
Michel’s departure, reveals her love for him. The ending, though perfect from 
the psychological point of view, was a disappointment to the class who thought 
that it was a great waste of an attractive young man that he did not win one 
of the three girls. 


From this résume, one can perhaps derive an idea of the well-drawn plot, 
of the penetrating character portrayals which show each of these adolescents to 
be a distinct individual, and of the delicate shading of the emotions which ha- 
caused several critics to compare this play with Musset’s On ne badine pas av~ 
Amour. Let us add to these qualities a delightful sense of humor and - 
life-like language which is as “modern as tomorrow.” The idiom is com- 
pletely natural, even slangy, in fact so unlike the average textbook style that this 
would present a serious difficulty to the student were it not for Professor 
Ernst’s excellent footnotes. As it is, after plodding through the first act most of 
the students in a second semester class seemed to find the language not too 
difficult. One colleague has offered the criticism that this language is too much 
like that which our students use every day, that more elegant speech should be 
taught them. 


Another criticism of Les Jours Heureux is the frankness of the speech. This 
does not detract from its value as a play but may detract from its suitability as 
a text. My college class was apparently not shocked by it at all, but a high 
school class in a country community might find some of the passages embarrass- 
ing to read alout. 


With these two reservations, which will indeed deter some from choosing 
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Les Jours Heureux for class use, many teachers will welcome as a refreshing 
change this contemporary comedy. 


STELLA LovVERING 
Los Angeles City College 


Histoire de la civilisation francaise. By André Lévéque. (Henry Holt and 
Company, 1940. viii + 576 pp. $2.50.) 


This volume, written for the college or university student who knows French, 
is one of which the author may well be proud. The writer has succeeded in 
presenting the study, not in detached fragments, but as a coherent whole. He 
has achieved this by integrating the past and the present, and by demonstrating 
the bonds that closely link historical events, social conditions, and the intellec- 
tual life of art, literature, and science. 


The subdivisions of the text have been made on a chronological basis, with 
no period slighted or overemphasized out of the order of its importance. The 
unity established by this time sequence stands evident in the work itself. 


French history is presented in a warmly human and scholarly manner, and 
with a thoroughness and understanding rarely found in such a text. Early 
epochs acquire importance by being considered as tidal movements in the total 
evolutionary process. The vast procession and significance of the principal 
personages and events are magnificently depicted. No political or economic 
issue is lightly dismissed with a label or ephitet. There is no categorical classi- 
fication in the traditonal pigeonholes of the prejudce. The panorama extends 
from pre-Roman times to include the contemporary period. Specially praise- 
worthy is the clear explanation of the political problems confronting France 
since the First World War. 


There are a few minor recommendations to make for consideration in sub- 
sequent editions. In view of their importance, the two chapters entitled Les 
sciences, la littérature et les arts sous la Troisiéme République and Le mouve- 
ment intellectuel contemporain, ably written as they are, should be further de- 
veloped. A great deal more remains to be added on science and scientists to 
maintain proper proportion and balance with the other subjects treated in the 
first-named chapter. 


The criticism of contemporary art displays a sensitive discrimination and 
a knowledge of characterization of artists and schools of art. It is therefore 
surprising to realize that the restoration of the importance of outline and of 
draftsmanship in painting by the Post-Impressionists should have been ignored. 
The quality of flatness, the two-dimensionality of the pattern-like murals of 
Puvis de Chavannes fails likewise to be noted by the writer. 


The few comments on music (pp. 483-4) should be rewritten or omitted. 
Brief and inadequate criticism of the works of seven composers leave the reader 
with the impression that the four paragraphs were appended as an afterthought. 
The discussion of the individual musicians lacks the skill and profundity shown 
in the book as a whole. 
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The text is well written in clear, idiomatic French, smooth and easy to read. 
Typographical accuracy and expert selection of illustrations distinguish the 
work. A single error in printing was discovered: on page 177, avec is found 
where avez is evidently intended. The illustrations, including many full-page 
ones, readily lends themselves to repeated use in connction with a number of 
passages found in the text. 


The reviewer does not hesitate to recommend this text book as an out- 
standing one in its field. Any praise set down in its favor on these pages will 
fail to disclose all of its many excellent qualities. To render full justice, it 
should be widely read and used. 

Kyrv L. F. pEGRAVELINES 


Southern California Military Academy 


* * . 


Outlines and Tests on French Civilization. By Minnie M. Miller and J. R. 
Nielson. (F. S. Crofts and Company, 1940. x + 112 pp. $0.80.) 


The difficulty of devising suitable tests for a course in French civilization 
is readily admitted when one considers the nature and the range of the infor- 
mation presented. Pioneer work boldly started along these lines with the 
“Test on French life and Culture” published in the Modern Language Journal 
of December, 1931, has been developed and amplified by the writers to cover all 
four units discussed in the text: The Country and the People of France, The 
History of France, French Literature and Arts, and Contemporary France. The 
tests are of the objective type: completion, multiple choice and column match- 
ing. One hundred questions are furnished for each unit. 


The text is intended for the student of first-year French level. It is written 
in English so that the struggles of the beginner with an unfamiliar foreign lan- 
guage will not act as an obstruction to the acquisition of knowledge concerning 
the people and the culture of France. 


The book is notable for its compactness and for the excellent organization of 
its subject matter. A surprising variety of essential and interesting information 
has been assembled by the authors, and is presented within the compass of 
seventy-two pages. 


The criticism of art and literature is rarely brilliant, the treatment of his- 
torical characters and events is conventional, and the comments on national 
customs and characteristics are factual. This uniformity and non-controversial 
nature in a manual of this kind probably represents limitations self-imposed by 
the writers when they estimated the needs of the readers for whom the book 
was being planned. 


Filled with data as are the pages, the style is simple and the reading easy. 
The fact that not a single page contains dull reading proclaims both the live- 
liness the subject can achieve as well as the ability of the authors in preparing 
their texts. 


The title “Outlines and Tests” is a modest one for so valuable and so well- 
prepared a book. It holds much more than a series of outlines. In so naming 
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their work, the authors must have had in mind their recommendation in the 
Preface that it be expanded by the teacher through the use of additional 
material besides being supplemented by the more obvious aids of realia. 

The small size of this handy text should not allow it to be lost among the 
multitude of bulkier books written in the same field. The authors have made 
a distinct and valuable contribution to the bibliography of their subject. Their 
educational experimentation has brought forth a work that makes the teaching 
of French civilization profitable for the beginner in the study of the languages. 
Neither exhaustive in its treatment nor obscured by complexities, this text will 
find a place for itself among the sturdier elementary books that establish 
themselves among teachers and students alike as sure, if unsung, favorites. 


Kyrw L. F. peEGRAVELINES 
Southern California Military Academy 


* * * 


French in Review. By Gifford Davis and Neal Dow. (Henry Holt & Co., 

1940, $1.20.) 

This book is designed for the student who is working towards an accurate 
reading knowledge of French, and is planned to be used after a beginners’ 
course. 

A reviewer should not pass judgment on a grammar book until he has used 
it in his own class room, and found out through actual experiment when the 
tool works and when it does not. The fact that the authors have submitted 
their text book to a successful trial period of two years at Duke University, is in 
itself the greatest recommendation. 

A review grammar has usually the defect of resembling too much grammar 
for beginners; the same subjects are presented in the same order; the speed is 
greater, which is no help to the teacher and the student is given the impression 
of going through a series of exercises which he has done many times before and 
forgotten many times. It is not so with the French Review of Gifford Davis 
and Neal Dow. The authors have emphasized the grammatical points which 
will help the intelligent comprehension of a French text, and have devoted al- 
most the entire book to the treatment of the verb, to the idiomatic use of it and 
to the value and uses of French tenses whose subtleties prove to be so difficult 
to the student translator. 

For example, the first lesson on the subjunctive is given to the study of the 
English equivalents of the French subjunctive, the second lesson to the special 
uses of the subjunctive, and the student is referred to the appendix for a review 
of the regular uses which he may have forgotten. All points which present no 
obstacle in reading have been eliminated. “Dont,” “ce qui,” “ce que” are given 
ample treatment; but the pronouns and adjectives are found in the appendix for 
the use of the students, if need be. 

Each one of the twelve chapters is divided in three units; each unit contains 
a definite number of problems on which the student can concentrate and a 
great many examples all chosen from representative authors. The book is not 
intended to be used alone but in connection with any reading text, which should 
make the basis of all class work. 

I believe that this book can be used with great advantage. 


Jutta BoaRDMAN 
Los Angeles City College 
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L’Evasion de Lavallette. By Lucas-Dubreton. Edited by Héléne Cattanés. (The 
Cordon Company, New York, 1939; v + text 106 pp. + appendix 142 pp.) 

In editing Lucas-Dubreton’s historical work L’Evasion de Lavallette, which 
first appeared in 1926, Miss Cattanés has made a very satisfactory contribution 
to class texts within the range of elementary students of French. Second 
semester college and second year high school students could read the story with 
interest and also profit by the plentiful exexcises if desired. 


The action of the narrative takes place in Paris in that dramatic and 
exciting period dominated by Napoleon I and centers about Count Lavallette 
and his heroic wife. The Count as the Emperor’s aide-de-camp wins favor and 
is first given responsibility in secret diplomacy and later made director of the 
postal service. With the abdication of the Emperor and the restoration fo 
Louis XVIII, Lavallette loses his high office, regains it as Napoleon returns 
from Elba, and is again ousted at the second Restoration. To satisfy those who 
are demanding two more heads to-.expiate “le 20 mars,” he is arrested for 
usurpation of office, imprisoned and condemned to death. The plotting of his 
wife and friends for his escape and its successful execution furnish the chief 
interest of the book as the title indicates. The suspense is continuous: Will 
Lavallette, disguised as his wife, succeed in passing the prison guards? Will 
his whereabouts in Paris be discovered? Will he reach Belgium safely? And 
so it goes until the hero is finally across the frontier, saved from the guillotine 
by a kindly fog which delays a telegram. And what of the Countess remaining 
in prison, literally in her husband’s shoes? The final reunion of the pair will 
satisfy the happy-ending complex of the majority of students. 


The author’s style is colorful, dramatic, humorous in spots, and withal 
simple. Any difficulties encountered will be ironed out by the copious explan- 
ations. In fact, the distinctive feature of the text is found in the section de- 
voted to grammatical notes in which the student's attention is drawn to word 
uses and peculiarities of syntax. The editor has applied the method of obser- 
vation believing that “students learn more easily and better by imitating a 
model than by memorizing rules which they often fail to apply at the right 
place.” The exercises, based on the text and varied in type are planned to 
train in observation and drill in accurate imitation. 


Worthy of mention also are the inclusion of portraits of the three principal 
characters and two maps of Paris; an adequate vocabulary (an elementary 
student might appreciate finding a definition of tréteaux, page 73); a text 
free from errors (the date 1915, page 88, is obviously a misprint for 1815.) In 
short, this edition is a creditable piece of work and well adapted to class use. 


Lucy M. Gmney 
Los Angeles City College 


. . . 


Spoken French. Lawrence F. H. Lowe. Henry Holt and Co. New York. 


Mr. Lowe has attempted and rather successfully to present a text book in 
which only the simplest and commonest words are used. As he notes in his 
preface, students ordinarily are subjected only to the best literary French, which 
they must necessarily employ when conversing in French. Although these 
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stilted expressions may have an academic value, they cause a half-smile among 
educated people when one uses them in ordinary parlance. Hence the need 
for such a book as Professor Lowe has written. In twenty-six compact exer- 
cises, the most common words and idioms are used, enabling a student to con- 
verse fluently upon nearly every activity of daily life. Mr. Lowe has used 
the usual medium for his conversation, that of a trip to France. In general such 
attempts in the past have been rather dull. Mr. Lowe, however, sticks to ex- 
position and neglects description not essential to his aim. 


This book may be used during the second year at a text for conversation 
in French. The reviewer thinks it is one of the best conversational texts which 
has come to his notice in many years. 

C. C. Humiston 
University of California at Los Angeles 


*- *« 


Voiture 7, Place 15. By Claude Aveline. Edited by A. K. Shields and T. J. 
Wilson. Henry Holt and Company, 1940. $1.12. (xvi + 135 + Ixxxix pp.) 


This interesting and well-written story of how an engaging diamond-thief 
swindles an expensive hotel and a jewelry house only to find, alas, that there 
are, occasionally, clever men on the police force, too, is presented in an excel- 
lent school edition. It is a recent (1937) work of a versatile author, who, ac- 
cording to the editors, bids fair to reach, in his future work, the top rank of 
French writers. 


The text is not simplified, but great care has been taken to assist the student, 
by plentiful footnotes, in understanding the French. Geographical references 
and the like are explained in the end vocabulary. 


The book is attractively printed from novel type. The following misprints 
were noted: p. 15, l. 16 es for les; p. 37, 1. 18 réwelat on for révélation; p. 40, 
1. 9 con nuer for continuer; p. 43, 1.11 exempla re for exemplaire; p. 113, 1. 12 
ecu for regu. 

Pau L. STAYNER 


University of California at Los Angeles 


* * 


Practical French Review Grammar. By W. S. Barney. (New York, Prentice- 
hall, Inc., 1940. ix + 184 pp. $1.60.) 


The author has composed a double-purpose text, one that will serve as a 
basis for connected composition and that will stimulate the college student's 
interest in France and in her literature. 


The grammatical exposition is not intended to be exhaustive. Examples are 
presented in limited number. The emphasis has been given to “working rules” 
and mature and challenging subject matter. The text is short, compact, and 
well-knit. The essentials of review grammar are given in twenty-one lessons, 
fitted into 123 pages of actual text, with full use of typographical arrangements 
as visual aids. 
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A series of pleasant letters and dialogues takes the student successively to 
Paris, Versailles, Grenoble, Carcassonne, Orange, Arles, Nimes and Marseilles. 
The career of Joan of Arc is described. A map, “Villes d’Art et d’Histoire,” 
and eighteen additional illustrations locate and depict these sites and some of 
their monuments. 


Texts from one to two pages in length have been selected from the works of 
Hugo, Daudet, Dumas, Maupassant, Labiche, Flaubert and Anatole France. 
All of them offer acceptable material for reading, and for oral and written 
composition. A French proverb, suitable for memorization, heads each chapter. 

Discriminating choice, effective presentation, and excellent organization 
characterize this volume. A typically workmanlike text in appearance, its 
outstanding qualities, such as the clever grouping of verb forms, become evident 
upon closer examination. 


Kyrt L. F. pEGRAVELINES 
Southern California Military Academy 


ee * 


Promenades littéraires et historiques. By Arthur Gibbon Bovée, Héléne Cat- 
tanés, and Osmond T. Robert. (New York, Harcourt, Brace, and Company, 
1940. viii + 750 pp. $2.50.) 


This book, an intermediate French anthology, is intended for the student who 
has had one year of college French or two years of high-school French. More 
than one hundred French instructors assisted in choosing the selections. Orig- 
inal texts by French authors are used. The selections from literature are com- 
plete except in the case of Anatole France’s “Le Livre de Mon Ami” and Pierre 
Loti’s “Ramuntcho.” The cuts in the latter are extensive. 


This reviewer does not subscribe to the author’s thesis (p. iv): “Materials 
of French civilization should be by French authors.” As a matter of fact, it 
is interesting to note that the text itself closes with a translation (pp. 606-7) 
of an excerpt from “French Ways and their Meaning” by the American novel- 
ist, Edith Wharton. ; 


Neither history nor civilization receives adequate treatment. It is unfor- 
tunate that the authors did not seek aid from the works of authoritative French 
writers who specialized in those fields. A literary bias appeared ever present 
in the making of a given selection. This explains the importance given to 
Michelet. The text borrowed from Barrés (pp. 20-24) is not representative of 
the best literary work by that author. Nor can it be taken as an impersonal 
discussion of the World War; the date, September, 1914, is sufficient proof 
of that. 


This is not to deny any intrinsic merit to the anthology. The selections from 
French literature are both interesting and valuable. The range from which 
to chose is quite wide. The grading is excellent, with footnotes to clear up any 
difficulties. The college instructor will find all the short stories (pp. 25-113) 
acceptable. He will find, in addition, two plays by Beaumarchais and Pailleron, 
and two novels by Anatole France and Pierre Loti. 


The text is generously provided with exercises (85 pages for a text of 607 
pages.) These exercises are specially well prepared. They add materially to 
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the value of the book. The vocabulary by its accuracy shows the result of 
painstaking editing. Numerous illustrations, including excellent maps, make 
the book suitable to its intended purpose. 


This volume is recommended as a source book for the instructor who is 
perfectly familiar with his field. He will find in it much material that is of 
value and much that will add interest to his classes. 


Kyri L. F. pEGRAVELINES 
Southern California Military Academy 


* * * 


SPANISH 


Reading Spanish. By Hayward Keniston. Henry Holt and Company, New 
York, 1940. x + 130 pp. of text, exercises 60 pp., vocabulary xliv. $1.25. 
A major difficulty in learning a foreign language often arises in improper 
study habits which nullify much of the effort put forth. Keniston’s reader 
should prove an effective aid in bridging this obstacle and in obtaining a 
greater return from the study of the language. 


The vocabulary of the book is based on the author’s Basic List of Spanish 
Words and Idioms (1933) contains 93 per cent of the first 1,100 words of this 
List, The reader thus avoids a defect common to many readers of the past— 
that of leading the student into a maze of unessential words. 


Of particular value is the section on word study in each of the thirty exer- 
cises. Most of this section is given over to the study of cognates. This study 
of the relation between Spanish and English words, with their Latin origins in 
the case of remote cognates, should prove of unfailing interest to the student. 
Other aspects of word study are also taken up, such as word families. 


The teacher will find the vocabulary to the reading text another distinctive 
feature of the book; for the author has given it the form of the word studies of 
the exercises. For example, often, after a word, appears its Latin origin and 
its cognate in English. 


The book deals with various aspects of South America, most of the material 
being adaptations from South American authors. In the reviewer’s opinion, 
Keniston has succeeded in achieving the wish expressed in the introduction, to 
“give the reader a glimpse of the essential character of our neighbors to the 
South.” 


This reader is attractive in appearance, is well illustrated, and contains 
several maps. Of psychological importance to the student are the short, con- 
cise chapters and the brief comments in English at the beginning of each 
chapter. The book should prove equally valuable to third and fourth semester 
night school classes and to College B. classes. 





RICHARD J. BiERMANN 


University of California at Los Angeles 
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El Indio. By Gregorio Lépez y Fuentes. Edited by Ernest Herman Hespelt, 
New York University. W. W. Norton & Co., Inc. New York, 1940. (2 
preface, 8 introduction, 3 bibliography, 136 text, 16 notes, 68 vocabulary.) 


Professor Hespelt in his preface emphasizes the fact that this novel is writ- 
ten ‘in a style simple and direct.’ This is quite true as far as the form itself is 
concerned, yet I believe that there may be a slight barrier in the form of 
vocabulary. True, this is a revised edition from the original written and 
printed in Mexico, Ediciones Botas, 1935, necessitating ommissions to bring it 
within the scope of classroom reading and comprehension, and so offers no 
such difficulties as would the latter. The short introduction is written for the 
student, in English, and gives a brief survey of the events leading to the polit- 
ical formation of Mexico as existing today plus a short resume of the state of 
letters and the place occupied by Gregorio Lépez y Fuentes. 


The book is well printed on an excellent and readable paper. It is well 
equipped with supplementary notes and a complete vocabulary of modern 
Spanish to English translations. In regard to the text itself, its worth is felt 
now more than ever. The development of the novel hinges upon the age-old 
question of—the land and the Indian. Lépez y Fuentes takes the part of the 
Indian in this struggle and treats it in a very realistic and objective manner 
with no superficial sentimentality which occasionally is wont to crop out in 
novels with a specific thesis, in this instance, that of protecting the Indian from 
exploitation through bettering agricultural methods, education, and a general 
raising of the standard of living. 


Using this text as a basis of discussion and as a point of departure, I believe 
that in the hands of an appreciative instructor it should prove a great success 
in orienting the beginning student of Spanish in this field and awaken him to 
its possibilities—all obtainable through the medium of the Spanish language. 


El Indio should find a place in every college course and advanced high 
school reading. In college, it might possibly be used in the third semester in 
an excellent class, but I believe its place to be is in the fourth semester as a 
reading text in addition to being included as supplementary reading for all 
courses in Spanish American literature. 


KIMBALL WELLS 


University of California at Los Angeles 


* «+ ®# 


Pequeta Antologia. Edited by Manuel Salas. (F. S. Crofts and Co., 1940. xv 
+177 pp. $1.25.) 


In this Peguetia Antologia Editor Sales indeed makes an admirable collec- 
tion of lyric poems adaptable to the needs of intermediate students of Spanish. 
One finds altogether too often that most students do not like to read poetry in 
English, let alone in a foreign language. The editor presents, then, a group of 
some of our best pieces in lyric poetry whose aim is first, to give a sense of 
pleasure in reading poetry which in turn will develop into an appreciation of 
language, and secondly, to further acquaint the student with the language 
through a feeling for its rhythm and music. 


To judge by the arrangement of the poems, it is obvious that the author in- 
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tends to give the reader a bird’s eye view of the different types of lyrics used 
by our best poets. He conveniently divides his periods as follows: Canciones 
de sabor popular, Romances viejos, Romances nuevos, Trovadores castellanos, 
Del renacimiento al romanticismo, and Del romanticismo a nuestros dias. With- 


in these six categories he arranges more than one hundred poems which had 
heretofore been scattered. 


Now, the value of these poems rests on the fact that they are to be read 
aloud. If these poems were not read thus, how then could the student grasp 
the charm of such poems as Jorge Manrique’s Coplas, or Espronceda’s Cancion 
del pirata? In this connection there is another important factor. These selec- 
tions are for the most part free from any difficulty of translating because the 
author takes care of all unusual and bothersome words. uHe thereby reduces 
translation to a minimum What is the value of this procedure? Simply this: The 
student will be able to devote most of his time to memorizing the poems. Herein 
lies the merit of this book. As everyone knows, the memorization of poetry is 
greatly instrumental in aiding the student. He not only learns idiomatic con- 
struction, but in addition, among other things, begins to feel the principle of 
Spanish pronunciation and the rhythm of the language itself. He will be using 
and mastering the “old bogey man,” synaloepha, which perhaps up to this time, 
Was an incomprehensible phenomenon to him. The number of poems to be 
memorized will, of course, depend on the instructor and the size of the class. 
On the other hand, it will be difficult, indeed, to pass over such poems as Ma- 


chado’s delightful and swift-moving Colores, and Juan Ramon Jiménez’s tender 
and emotional Mi cuna. 


There is one other reason why these poems could be of value. They could 
be utilized as lessons for dictation. Since we speak naturally in phonic groups 
and not in isolated words, would it not be plausible to dictate the verses as they 
were meant to have been spoken? In this way, the student reading and study- 


ing these poems will approach them in the correct manner, and thus prepare 
his ear to the proper tuning. 


In summary, this Peguetta Antologia really does present a vehicle whereby 
the student can acquire, with the help of his instructor, a favorable attitude 
reading poetry in Spanish. At the same time, it does provide the possibility of 
further acquaintanceship with the spoken language through its rhythm and 
music. Finally and beyond a doubt, the dictation of some of these poems will 
be instrumental in training the student’s ear to listen and interpret sounds in 
spoken language which he really seldom hears. 


SALVADORE De VERA PAEzZ, JR. 
University of California at Los Angeles 

















NEWS AND NOTES 


THE M. L. A. S. C. PICNIC 

The Association Picnic has been arranged for October 5, 1940, at Fern Dell 
in Griffith Park. It will probably begin about 10:30 a. m. and continue until 
about 2 p. m. If any of the members wish to stay until later in the afternoon 
the reservation of the picnic site will make this possible. A musical program 
has been prepared, and members will find the location a delightful spot to visit 
with their friends. Members and their guests will provide their own re- 
freshments, with the exception of hot coffee, which will be furnished by the 
Association. Water and cooking facilities are, of course, available, and there 
will be ample space for the large crowd we expect. 


Tue Picnic COMMITTEE 
Carter Benner, Chairman 
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e EASY SPANISH 


READINGS AND CONVERSATION 
By Samuel A. Wofsy, Ph.D. 


7 HIS is a collection of anecdotes, poems, fairy-tales, geo- 
graphical and historical items, and selections from noted Span- 
ish authors adapted to the abilities of first-year, college Span- 
ish students. The material adheres strictly to an authoritive 
basic vocabulary list. The variety and humor of the selections 
will stimulate the student’s interest. The selections are care- 
fully graded to allow normal progress. Exercises, grammat- 
ical notes, maps, a vocabulary, and simple questions for con- 
versation complete the text. 181 pages, illustrated. 
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